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THE NEW EDUCATION ACT—COUNTING 
THE COST 


HE Education Act of 1944 was accepted by Catholics with 

much hesitation. We saw great possibilities in the proposals 
made in it and were ready to do our best to implement the Act, 
but the financial burden seemed likely to be too great. In trying 
to persuade the hierarchy to accept the measure, and seeing 
that it was the financial question that caused hesitation on the 
part of the bishops, the Board of Education prepared a schedule 
of the expected costs to us of our schools. The Board argued that 
the cost of building after the war would be about one-third more 
than pre-war prices. We refused to accept that figure, for at that 
very time a letter appeared in The Times which showed that the 
Housing Committee of the Birmingham Corporation in bud- 
geting for its new housing programme was allowing for an in- 
crease of 100 per cent in building costs. We thought that much 
nearer the figure. In 1944 the position was that the Board of 
Education was trying to persuade us that we should not have to 
pay so very much for the benefits of the new Act. The costs 
would be one-and-a-third times 1939 prices; this, it was urged, 
would be easy for us as we were to get 50 per cent of the cost 
from Government grants for the reconstruction of our old schools 
(which needed doing at any rate) and for their rebuilding where 
this was necessary, and for new schools where we had to build 
for displaced pupils. Where we had entered upon special agree- 
ments under the 1936 Act to build for our senior pupils we should 
get 75 per cent of the money required from the Government and 
the L.E.A. So there could be no reason why the bishops should 
not give their blessing to the new Act. But of course no one 
knew what the cost of building would be when the day came to 
enter on contracts for school building. In fact we were being 
asked to raise unknown sums of money at an unknown date in 
the future. That was the uncertainty which bothered us in 1944, 
and we knew we ought not to give such an undertaking. 
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Since the passing of the Act there has been a flood of regu- 
lations and orders from the Ministry of Education, and the first 
result with which we are faced is that the Ministry’s require- 
ments for schools are at least 40 per cent greater than before the 
Act. True it is that some non-educational buildings will not 
have to be paid for by the Managers or Governors of the schools; 
but this increase of 40 per cent in the requirements is a new fac- 
tor certainly not included within our calculations in 1944, 
and there is no reason to believe that this is the end of the 
demands. 

We were determined to take the fullest advantage of the Act, 
however, and we began everywhere to prepare schemes for our 
schools on a diocesan basis. Our plans have been in the hands of 
the Local Education Authorities for some time and have been 
incorporated in the development plans they have sent to the 
Ministry, where they are now under active consideration. We 
have made up our minds about our needs and prospects and 
have published the facts. While this stage was being reached we 
had no regard to finance. We planned within the provisions of 
the Act, not knowing whether our schools could ever be built, 
but on the principle that it was the time for prudent planning 
and that when the day should come for plans to be put into 
effect it would be time enough for the bishops and parish priests 
to decide whether any particular part of the diocesan plan could 
be carried out. If planning had been neglected the next genera- 
tion would have been without schools, not on financial grounds 
but because of our neglect and disregard of the 1944 Act. The 
plans having been made we are at the beginning of the period 
of building, a period which may well last twenty years or more. 
We must therefore count the cost. Can we build what we have 
planned and what we need? 

The position of our schools under the new Act is quite dif- 
ferent from anything we have experienced before. Under former 
Education Acts we have received increased aid in one form or 
another and have had to spend money in putting our schools in 
order. Many schools, county as well as voluntary, were black- 
listed, and were rightly so treated, for they were sometimes quite 
unsuited for their purpose. But money was hard to find and 
often no real improvement was effected in the buildings and 
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temporary repairs had to suffice. The new Act offers grants of 
50 per cent to the Managers to carry out improvements, recon- 
struction or even rebuilding according to the requirements of 
the L.E.A., and to see that this work is effectively done all our 
schools are being maintained temporarily. Each of them will be 
considered by the Minister in due course and not one of them 
will be put on a permanent basis as an aided voluntary school 
until the Minister of Education is satisfied on evidence produced 
that the Managers or Governors of the school are able and wil- 
ling to raise the money required for the reconditioning, altera- 
tion or rebuilding of their school according to the standard set 
by the L.E.A. and can show him that they can also raise the 
annual sums required for that part of the maintenance of the 
school buildings which falls to the Managers. Thus the Mana- 
gers or Governors must show to the Minister’s satisfaction that 
they are able and willing to raise unknown sums of money at 
some future date. It is a preposterous state of affairs. There is a 
form, Frm 18 Schools, which has to be filled up by the Managers 
and Governors when seeking aided voluntary status for their 
schools. They have to declare all their resources and show also 
how they propose to raise the money they will require to put 
their schools in order, what help they may expect from diocesan 
or other central sources, and what grounds they have for be- 
lieving that they will be successful in their financial efforts. All 
this must be done before the Minister may give the school aided 
voluntary status. 

The Minister is ready to consider lending money to the Mana- 
gers or Governors for their school building schemes under Sec- 
tion 105 of the Act. We were told that the interest on such loans 
would be 2} per cent and that the sinking fund would be about 
2 per cent over a period of about thirty years. That was in the 
days of cheap money when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hoped to peg the interest rates at 2} per cent. We have since 
been told that the interest rate will be 3 per cent and presum- 
ably the sinking fund will remain at 2 per cent. It is not a very 
difficult task for each parish to work out the probable school 
costs it will have to meet. It will be seen that the burden is 
insupportable. 

Not long before the war we built a primary school in the 
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County of Middlesex in accordance with the latest requirements 
of the L.E.A, at a cost of less than £40 a place. The financial 
discussions at the Board of Education in 1944 argued that we 
should have to pay about one-and-a-third times pre-war costs. 
We might have expected therefore that our new schools (for 
which we get no grant at all) would cost us about £50 a place. 
As a matter of fact we are being called upon to pay over £200 
a place at the present time for a new primary school in the 
diocese. 

Here are two typical cases under discussion at the moment. 
A certain parish is ready to build a primary school for 240 chil- 
dren and a starting date has been given by the competent au- 
thority. The price estimated by the architect is £200 a place. 
How can a new parish find £48,000 for its primary school? If 
the charges by the bank were as low as the Government rates, 
interest and sinking fund at 5 per cent, the parish would have to 
find £2400 a year for about thirty years for its primary school 
alone. This leaves out of consideration the senior children. If 
there are 240 infants and juniors in a school there are 160 
seniors also to be provided for and a secondary modern school 
must be found for them. This would be done best by grouping 
neighbouring parishes together. But whether done singly or by 
groups of parishes, the cost will be at least £300 a place for the 
secondary pupils. Thus the parish has to shoulder an additional 
burden by raising a loan to provide school places for its 160 
senior children. At £300 a place a further £48,000 is required. 
Possibly a grant of 50 per cent could be got for these children as 
displaced pupils but that is by no means certain. The charge 
for these 160 seniors on the parish, if no grant were obtained, 
would be £2400 a year. Loan charges on the schooling of the 
400 children of this parish would thus be some £4800 a year. 
To this must be added about ten shillings a year for each child 
as the cost of maintenance of buildings falling to the Managers 
or Governors, and that adds £200 a year to the bill. This colossal 
burden is to be borne for about thirty years. If a grant of 50 per 
cent could be obtained for the secondary modern school (and in 
no circumstances can a grant of 75 per cent be given unless the 
proposal was made under the 1936 Act, and none of our parishes 
with new schemes can benefit to that extent), the parish would 
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have to provide £24,000 for its 160senior children and its charge 
for them would be £1200 annually. 

The second case presents a different problem as we turn to 
a group of London parishes ready to build two special agree- 
ment schools for their boys and girls, each for 450 pupils. There 
is a fine site available and the Governors will have to find one- 
quarter of the cost of both site and schools. Leaving aside for 
the moment the question of the cost of the site, and reckoning 
the building costs at £300 a place (a low estimate for London), 
these two secondary modern schools will cost about £270,000 
and the Governors’ share will be about £67,000. They propose 
to ask for a Government loan to cover the whole sum and with 
the charges at 5 per cent they will have to find about £3350 a 
year for about thirty years, and so for every pupil in the school 
they must be able to raise in loan charges about £3 155. a year. 
To this must be added about ten shillings a pupil for Governors’ 
maintenance charges. We have not counted the cost of the site. 
In each of the contributory parishes there are large all-age 
schools which will be reduced to primary schools and recon- 
structed or rebuilt with the aid of 50 per cent grants. Thus each 
of the parishes will be faced with further considerable charges. 

The problem is a grave one. We welcomed the 1944 Act as 
a step forward in educational reform long overdue. All the na- 
tion’s children were to get a chance at last. There were to be 
secondary schools for all and they were to be free, and the pri- 
mary schools were to be improved beyond recognition. New 
standards were to be set and school life would be a happy time 
in splendid surroundings. But now we have to count the cost. 
The Board of Education tried to persuade us that it could all be 
done at a reasonable expenditure. We find as we begin to shoul- 
der the burden that the fine paper programme will amount to 
about six times the pre-war cost of our schools. How is it to be 
done? 

There are some among us who take the line that we should 
mark time and do nothing about the schools in particular. But 
that will not do. Our senior children are not getting a fair deal 
by being kept in the all-age parish schools and their parents 
want something more for their children. That is the immediate 
problem and justice demands that our older pupils be placed in 
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secondary modern schools. But in the long run each of our 
schools w.ll be separately brovght under review and the require- 
ments of the L.E.A. will be made known. If we are unable or 
unwilling to meet the charges for reconstruction or rebuilding 
of the schools they will not receive aided voluntary status and so 
will not be maintained by the L.E.A. They will either be taken 
over by the Authority as controlled schools in which Unde- 
nominational Christianity will be taught each day from the 
agreed syllabus, the Catholic Faith being taught on two days a 
week to those children whose parents desire it for them, or the 
schools will be left as independent schools depending on fees and 
subscriptions with a precarious existence to which parents will 
rightly hesitate to send their children. 

This state of affairs will have to be put before the Govern- 
ment without delay and we must ask for a very considerable in- 
crease in the financial aid to be given to us. There is no purpose 
in waiting in silence until the next election is near, for at any 
election some great world issue may sweep aside national ques- 
tions such as the educational policy of the country. Our case is 
so strong, the burden so colossal, and the task of keeping pace 


with the necessities of school building so important, that we 
ought to be able to look for a considerable rearrangement of the 
financial provisions of the 1944 Act. 


W. J. Woop 


THE ANTIPHON 


OW often it happens that the priest reading his Office is 

compelled to pause by the spiritual beauty of some phrase, 
by the exact fitness of a comment, or by some new meaning sud- 
denly emerging from a most familiar text, especially if it is 
placed in juxtaposition with some other passage to form as it 
were a sort of inspired interpretation. We all get these sudden 
moments of spiritual insight which can bring to life the most 
hackneyed of texts, and I think the antiphon is more often than 
we think the occasion of such an enlightening. 
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For instance, I remember many years ago marvelling at the 
very clever way in which the gth antiphon in the Office of the 
Holy Rosary got over the difficulty of compressing the last two 
of the Sorrowful Mysteries into one short antiphon. 


Crucis imperium super humerum ejus, regnavit a ligno Deus. 


I thought then, as I still do, that this solution of the problem 
was a stroke of genius. Often since, and in all parts of the 
Breviary, I have found antiphons aglow with the fire of poetical 
inspiration, and in what follows an attempt is made to indicate 
something of the extent of this treasure-trove of spirituality, and 
so far as space will permit to examine certain antiphons in some 
detail. 

The antiphon already referred to is a masterpiece in several 
ways, for not only has it direct reference to the particular festi- 
val, but it achieves this without any actual quotation from 
either of the two Mysteries. Further, by its combination of 
words taken from Is. ix, 6, and the Vexilla Regis the antiphon ex- 
plains the inner significance of these two Mysteries. In fact it 
attains what all poetry aims at—the raising of the significance of 
words to something more sublime than themselves. This well- 
nigh magical use of ordinary words, which in poets like Keats 
or Swinburne can give us such sensuous and intellectual enjoy- 
ment, is used in the Psalms and in the Breviary to make the 
supernatural truths of the Faith as clear as a language founded 
on physical images is capable of doing. And finally, this anti- 
phon is compressed, without losing its clearness, into a sentence 
of nine words; brevity is all-important, and I fancy the author 
may perhaps have looked askance at those beautiful but over- 
lengthy antiphons of the Feast of the Circumcision! The anti- 
phon is a cameo, not a statue. 

But what of the more ordinary antiphons of the Ferial Office, 
of which each day we need at least twenty-five, whatever the 
Office? And, of course, the answer is that by far the greater 
number must be of what we may perhaps be allowed to call the 
“bread and cheese” class, good plain nourishing food, which is 
welcome every day and never palls. All that is needed is that the 
ferial antiphon shall give a suggestion of what the psalm is deal- 
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ing with so that the priest can readily enter into the psalmist’s 
mind. In practice this is not so easy, for even short psalms are 
apt to jump quite unexpectedly from one topic to another (e.g. 
Ps. xxii) ; the New Psalter helps us in such cases by the use of the 
“dash” or minus sign. 

Nevertheless the Ferial Office does contain many excellent 
examples of the art of the antiphon. Here is one from the 
Second Nocturn of Friday’s Office: 


Aedificavit Deus sanctificium suum in terra. 


This antiphon comes from its psalm and at once suggests the 
Church of Christ. This psalm verse is perhaps clearer and more 
easily understandable in the New Psalter, and Mgr Knox gives 
it in English as, “And there he built his sanctuary, immovable 
as heaven or earth, his own unchanging handiwork.” 

Much the same effect is produced by the antiphon for the 
Vespers of Tuesday: 


Dominus aedificet nobis domum, et custodiat civitatem, 


where the two verbs are from the psalm, but by a change of 
tense the mystical reference to the Church is suggested. No 
doubt many other ferial antiphons possess this prophetic quality ; 
one has to wait for the particular moment when for no appar- 
ently assignable reason an antiphon one knows so well is sud- 
denly lit up with a new significance. The “‘Aperi’” with its prayer 
“intellectum illumina” and “‘affectum inflamma” is the best of 
all prefaces for the Office. 

But to turn again to the antiphons used for Saints’ Days. We 
find some excellent examples of that important feature of brevity 
in the Corpus Christi Office, where St Thomas rarely allows an 
antiphon to exceed a dozen words, and yet manages to make 
each one a tiny meditation on the Blessed Sacrament, complete 
in itself. 

And it all looks so simple; a “tag” from the O.T., “‘Introibo 
ad altare Dei’; a word or so to give the Christian meaning, 
“sumam Christum” ; another O.T. phrase, ‘“‘qui renovat juven- 
tutem meam”’, and the antiphon is complete, ten words in all. 

This cunning use of words is the mark of the poet, but in the 
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matter of brevity and compression St Thomas had an advantage 
over poets in other languages, since he used the Latin tongue; yet 
how few poets, ancient or modern, have ever succeeded in com- 
pressing so much into four short lines as: 


Se nascens dedit socium, 
Convescens in edulium, 

Se moriens in pretium, 

Se regnans dat in praemium. 


In the antiphons of the Corpus Christi Office we can see not 
only the mind of the poet but also the master of theology, who 
possesses an instinct for its due liturgical expression. We can only 
marvel and thank God. 

Sometimes he took an antiphon out ofits psalm and yet made 
it refer clearly to the Feast; “‘Calicem salutaris accipiam et 
sacrificabo hostiam laudis’’ consists of two separate quotations, 
and the juxtaposition makes them a statement of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. And St Thomas does much the same in the anti- 
phon, “‘O quam suavis est . . .” in which a psalm text is made to 
point to the Eucharist and the antiphon ends with a quotation 
from the Magnificat to which it is set. 

But this particular method of antiphon-making is to be 


found in many places in the Breviary; here is one from the 
Office of the Holy Rosary: 


Viderunt eam filiae Sion vernantes in floribus 
rosarum, et beatissimam praedicaverunt. 


This antiphon is set to the psalm “Lauda, Jerusalem, Domi- 
num’, as “filiae Sion”, though not an actual quotation, quite 
readily suggests, and the first part is an echo of Is. xxxv, 1, the 
desert blossoming as the rose (not “‘lily” as in Douai Version; it 
may perhaps be the autumn crocus. Cf. R. V. mg.), which gives 
us the Rosary reference. Altogether a delightfully ingenious 
antiphon. 

Occasionally we find an antiphon which reverses the meaning 
it has in its scriptural setting: 


Convertere, Domine, et eripe animam meam: 
quoniam non est in morte qui memor sit tui. 
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This antiphon from the Office of the Dead is a verse of Ps. vi, 
which in the Knox translation reads, ‘‘When death comes there 
is no more remembering thee, none can praise thee in the world 
beneath.” That sounds definite enough, but the Church faces up 
to it boldly, giving the verse an opposite and Christian sense by 
using it in this Office where life after death is taken for granted. 

Then there is the Lenten antiphon to the “‘Venite”’ which is 
taken from Ps. cxxvi, ‘“‘Non sit vobis vanum mane surgere.. .”, 
though the psalm reads, “‘vain that you should be astir before 
daybreak’’. The actual psalm has considerable difficulty for the 
commentators, but the first part of the antiphon is explained 
and justified by its last sentence from the New Testament: 
“Quia promisit Dominus coronam vigilantibus.” 

It is interesting to notice in the Office of the Dead that 
several of the antiphons, which in their original context in the 
Psalter refer to this life, are made to suggest life beyond the grave. 
Among antiphons of this class are such examples as “‘Credo 
videre bona Domini in terra viventium’”’ ; “‘Sitivit anima mea... et 
apparebo ante faciem Domini’; ““Exaudi, Domine, orationem 
meam: ad te omnis caro veniet”’. 

In some instances our antiphons are taken from versions 
earlier than the Vulgate, as indeed are occasional psalm quota- 
tions in the Missal over which sometimes we are apt to stumble. 
Many of us think it would be a pity to do away with these varia- 
tions; indeed some of us hope that these old readings together 
with the present antiphons of the Roman Breviary may, with a 
very few necessary adjustments, be kept in the new Breviary 
which will include the New Psalter. One of these few necessary 
revisions comes in an introit in the Common of Martyrs, where 
“posuerunt Jerusalem in pomorum custodiam’’, a reading due 
to a LXX mis-translation, could well be altered to “‘redegerunt 
Jerusalem in ruinas”’, as in the New Psalter, even if the render- 
ing is still a little too feeble a description of a mass of rubble. The 
Roman Breviary is a great historical monument as well as one of 
the very greatest of devotional books and it is surely a sound 
scholarly idea to leave these very interesting traces of its anti- 
quity for the appreciation of those who will come after us. 

I have often wondered why Cranmer in his new “Service 
Book” omitted the antiphons whilst taking over so much of the 
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old Sarum Breviary. He was too much of a scholar to be blind 
to their beauty and usefulness. Perhaps it was in the interests of 
simplification; or it may have been he disliked the fact that 
some, indeed many, of the very best of these antiphons came 
from the “Apocrypha” ; further, he wished to damp down the 
Englishman’s devotion to Our Lady, and the antiphons in that 
Office would scarcely fit in with the new and frigid attitude to 
the Blessed Virgin adopted by his German advisers. Whatever 
may have been Cranmer’s reasons the result of his decision was 
the production of a Psalter which, though done into the most 
perfect and musical English, looks and feels “dead”? when com- 
pared with the Roman Psalterium. 

The reference above to the many antiphons which come 
from the “Apocrypha” is well worth following up, for the various 
“Commons” make much use of the deutero-canonical Books of 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. It is often most illuminating to 
examine the actual passage from which such an antiphon is 
taken, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say abstracted; 
for there are two places in particular, Wisd. iii, 1-9, and Ecclus. 
xliv—xlv, 3, which are treated asa sort of quarry, from which just 
so much and no more as is needed for the antiphon is dug out. 

For example, Ecclus. xliv, 20, is part of the eulogy on Abra- 

















































ham, “‘et non est inventus similis illi . . . qui conservavit legem 
- Excelsi”, and this becomes an antiphon for bishops. Compare 
T also the “ideo jurejurando...” in verse 22. 
a But perhaps the best example of this “‘gold-digging”’ is sup- 
y plied by the well-known antiphon “Ecce sacerdos magnus” 
y which in a slightly lengthened form is also used as a Little Chap- 
re ter. The Breviary gives the reference as Ecclus. xliv, 16, 17, but 
ie at a first glance it is difficult to recognize. Here is the antiphon 
it with the few extra words (in brackets) which make the Little 
r- Chapter. 
1e 
of “Ecce sacerdos ‘magnus Ecclus xliv, 16-17. 16: 
a qui in diebus suis flacuit Deo, “Enoch fplacuit Deo.” 17: 
it et inventus est justus: (et in **Noe inventus est perfectus juc- 

tempore iracundiae factus est re- tus et in tempore tracundiae fac- 

ai conciliatio)”’. tus est reconciliatio.” 





The Common of Many Martyrs is one of the outstanding 
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achievements of the Roman Breviary, for it somehow manages 
to transmute the story of appalling suffering and torture into 
supernatural gaiety and hilarity. The antiphons, both for Easter- 
tide and throughout the year, strike this note of triumph for all 
the special psalms, but they share with the Little Chapters and 
the Responsories the function of producing this atmosphere of 
spiritual exaltation and exuberance. A perfect gem among the 
Little Chapters of this Common is taken from Wisd. iii, 7, “tan- 
quam scintillae in arundineto discurrent”, and how exactly it 
pictures the restless, animated and quenchless vitality of the 
martyrs—sparks surging up from a bonfire of reeds! 

Many of the antiphons are to be found in the passages al- 
ready referred to in Wisdom iii and Ecclus. xliv and they convey 
that sense of great victory won in spite of impossible odds which 
send our thoughts back to the Martyrs’ great Forerunner and 
Exemplar, who won His fight in so similar a fashion. In the 
briefest of words the Sacred Heart antiphon puts the truth in a 
sort of paradox, “Suavi jugo tuo dominare, Domine, in medio 
inimicorum tuorum”’. 

But this dramatic power of the antiphon to produce atmo- 
sphere when, so to speak, it is deployed in force, can also be seen 
at work in the Advent liturgy and the Common of the Dedica- 
tion of a Church. 

Many priests hold that in the Advent Office the Breviary 
reaches its high-water mark, and indeed it is a remarkable feat 
to have created that increasing tension of expectancy which, 
starting as it were from “‘Rorate, caeli, desuper . . .”, grows 
steadily up to those ‘““Great O” antiphons and on to the poig- 
nancy of the “Dum medium silentium . . .” of the Christmas 
Octave. Those magnificent seven antiphons which usher in the 
Christmas festival sum up the message of a mysterious Wisdom 
working through the ages in theophanies of burning bush and 
smoking mountain; through the lives of Jesse and his greater 
son, until a mystic eastern light breaks through the darkness, 
and the king of Israel is over shadowed by the Rex Gentium, 
and the expectant nations bow before their King and Law- 
giver Emmanuel. 

The antiphon “Dum medium silentium” is packed with in- 
terest in all its parts. In its context in Wisd. xviii, 14, it is the 
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graphic story of the midnight slaughter of Egypt’s firstborn (Ex. 
xii, 39), and the Vulgate text reads: 


Cum enim quietum silentium contineret omnia ; 
Et nox in suo cursu medium iter haberet, 
Omnipotens sermo tuus de caelo a regalibus sedibus, 
Durus debellator in mediam exterminii terram prosilivit. 


What a daring transformation of the “durus debellator’’, 
the fierce man of slaughter, into the Prince of Peace! What a 
dramatic contrast between the two midnights! 

The Common of Dedications is another example of the 
capacity of the antiphon to create and sustain an appropriate 
atmosphere. Somehow the bricks and mortar, the stones and the 
carvings of the actual building become sublimated into what is 
spiritual, supernatural and eternal. It is an astonishing achieve- 
ment. It is as if the ideal and the real, the structure on earth and 
its ideal in the heavens, have become one indistinguishable 
whole. 

This effect, moreover, is produced with such apparent sim- 
plicity ; a house on a rock, a patriarch’s dream, some precious 
stones from the Apocalypse, and other small items of scriptural 
quotations, combined by liturgical genius to form a wonderful 
picture. The simple and the commonplace are raised to the 
heavenly plane. 

The first of the antiphons of this Common provides all we 
need as an illustration: ““Domum tuam, Domine, decet sancti- 
tudo, in longitudinem dierum.” It is taken from Ps. cxii, 5, and 
the Knox translation reads, ‘Holy is thy house and must needs 
be holy until the end of time.” So the house is not merely the 
actual building “‘ in situ” but rather the household of faith, the 
Church of the Living God, which long after the building is dust 
and rubble will still be in existence, even to the end of the ages. 

In His talk to Nathanael (John i, 51) Our Lord speaks of 
the prophetic significance of Jacob’s vision, but whilst the anti- 
phons of this Common do refer to the dream (‘‘vidit Jacob 
scalam’’) they give more attention to the patriarch’s later action, 
the setting up of the stone “‘for a title’’, as, for example, “‘et lapis 
iste vocabitur domus Dei’’, and ‘‘Non est hic aliud nisi domus 
Dei et porta caeli’’. 
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One other antiphon in this Common calls for attention, if 
only for the reason that it looks simpler than it is. In the Tnird 
Nocturn we find ‘“Templum Domini sanctum est, Dei structura 
est, Dei aedificatio est’’, which of course is suggested by I Cor. 
ili, 17, “for the temple of God is holy (which you are)” ; and the 
three words in brackets, which are not in the antiphon, show 
how very useful for the due appreciation of the Breviary is a 
good working knowledge of the text of the Bible. For unless that 
antiphon calls up in the mind those omitted words, “which you 
are’, most of the significance is lost, since “‘structura”’ and 
“aedificatio” refer to living stones, as the Knox rendering of St 
Paul’s words makes clear: “It is a holy thing, this temple of God 
which is nothing other than yourselves.” 

As a sort of end-piece we may look at an antiphon from the 
Common of Our Lady which not unnaturally comes to one’s 
mind when reading in the Common of Dedications: ‘“‘Sicut lae- 
tantium omnium nostrum habitatio est in te, sancta Dei Geni- 
trix.” This antiphon is from the last verse of its psalm in the 
Secord Nocturn in our Breviary, but owing to the variations 
here between the Hebrew and the LXX Versions we shall not 
find it in the New Psalter. The whole psalm presents difficulties 
to the commentators, but the antiphon verse is interpreted for us 
by its use in this Common as well as by the additional words, 
“nostrum” and “‘sancta Dei Genitrix’’. 

So the “Sion” of the Dedication Common serves here one 
more mystical purpose as a type of Our Lady, who is not only 
the “gloria Jerusalem” but also the walled City itself against 
which the waves of error break harmlessly. ““Cunctas haereses 
sola interemisti.” 


J. H. Darsy 


THE OUR FATHER 


HE greatest of all the prayers that we use is evidently the 
Our Father, the one prayer taught by our Blessed Lord 
Himself, and that in answer to the special request of His 
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apostles. Perhaps there is some little danger that, as the proverb 
says, familiarity may breed contempt, or some little tendency to 
weary of it, partly from its constantly being thrown in (quite 
rightly, of course) as a condition to gain indulgences and for 
other purposes. On the other hand it is not the multiplication of 
bright ideas that makes a good prayer, but, as St Ignatius writes, 
to feel and relish things interiorily ; so that it is impossible to say 
the prayer too often, if only we do our best to make it mean to 
us all that Our Lord intended it to mean. 

It is necessary in the first place to have some idea of the 
metrical structure of the prayer, for it is in very truth a poem, 
to be compared with so many poems of the prophets in the Old 
Testament; but the consideration of this aspect is only the pre- 
lude to what I hope I may call a more spiritual treatment of the 
subject, with a view to our putting more understanding and 
more heart into this constant use of the prayer. 

We divide it, then, into two stanzas, in the first of which we 
are praying to God, if I may put it that way, that God may have 
His due. “Hallowed by thy name: thy Kingdom come: thy 
will be done”’: all these three, “‘as in heaven, so on earth’’. In 
the second stanza we make our petitions for ourselves: for our 
daily bread, for forgiveness of our sins, for deliverance from 
evil. 

Our Lord usually spoke Aramaic, the language which the 
small community of Jews picked up from their neighbours after 
their return from the Babylonian exile in 530 B.c. In New Testa- 
ment times Hebrew occupied much the same position that 
Latin does with us, being used as the authoritative language of 
the Bible, and also (but in a very technical jargon) as the 
language of the discussions and disputations of the rabbinical 
schools. But in poetry Aramaic seems to have followed much the 
same principles as Hebrew, and so does the old Phoenician of 
the Ras Shamra tablets. 

That the second half of the line is usually parallel in sense 
to the first half is obvious from any translation of the psalms ; but 
further, in the commonest Hebrew metre the number of 
stressed syllables in each half of the line was the same, being 
three in number. After this 3:3 line the commonest metre was 
the 3:2 line, but apart from this exception the general principle 
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remained, that the stressed syllables should be the same in 
number. The number of unstressed syllables does not seem to 
have much mattered. 

In the Our Father there are only two stresses in each half of 
the line, which we could reproduce if we could read naturally, 


Our Father, who art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name. 


It will be seen that in this line there is no true parallelism in 
the sense, and the same is true of the first line of the second 
stanza, 

Our bread of the day 
Give us this day; 


but in the other lines the usual parallelism is found. There 
appears also to be rhyme in the poem, an unusual feature, but 
this is a question which it would take too long to discuss. 

It seems more likely that the word for “Our” (or rather the 
suffix, for such it was) did not occur in the earliest used form of | 
the Our Father, for St Paul is probably referring to the first [| 
word of the Our Father when he remarks that God has sent his 
Spirit into our hearts, crying Abba, which means ‘Father’, 
without the suffix “our’’. And this is confirmed by St Luke’s 
form of the prayer, which also leaves out the “our’’. But, of 
course, the second stanza shows that the prayer is intended to be 
used collectively, using as it does the plural of the first person. 
The Aramaic would probably run, “‘Father, who in heaven’’, the 
verb “to be” being usually omitted, apart from special reasons. 
God is often called ‘Father’ in the Old Testament, as for 
example in the prophet Malachy (ii, 10) : ““Have we not all one 
father?” But the addition of “in heaven” makes it plainer still 
that God is meant. As time went on, the Jews avoided more and 
more not only the proper name of God, Jehovah (or, more 
accurately, Yahweh), rendering it “Lord”, but also any name 
directly signifying Him. We sing, Sit nomen Domini benedictum, 
‘“May the name of the Lord be blessed”’, but very few Catholics 
know what His name is. Our Lord, having much graver faults 
to correct, humoured this Jewish scruple by speaking of “‘the 
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kingdom of the heavens’’, as we gather from St Matthew’s Jewish 
gospel, but elsewhere in the New Testament the meaning is made 
plainer for gentiles by the use of the phrase ‘“‘Kingdom of God”’. 

“Hallow” is the same word as “holy”: we pray that our 
Heavenly Father’s name may be recognized as “‘holy”’, as by the 
six-winged Seraphim in Isai. vi, who veiled their faces with their 
wings before Him and cried out “Holy, Holy, Holy’’. This is to 
give glory directly to God, and we ourselves must carry a per- 
petual Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus in our hearts, desiring nothing 
save as contained in that glory. ““Name”’ in Holy Scripture has a 
peculiar force, something of what we usually mean by “per- 
sonality”; here it must be enough to say that in recognizing 
God’s name as holy, we are of course acknowledging the holi- 
ness of God Himself. 

The next line is the plainest example of parallelism in words 
and metre: 


Thy kingdom come 
Thy will be déne. 


The previous half-line, “Hallowed be thy name,” is in itself 
completely parallel to these two, so far as words go, but that has 
no relevance for the metrical arrangement, though it may enter 
into the scheme of rhyme, the possessive “‘thy” being a suffix 
which makes all the three half-lines end with the same syllable. 
“Thy kingdom” is mainly the spiritual kingdom, the kingdom 
of God, which Christ was preaching and founding. There is no 
limit, of course, to God’s kingship as such, but it was Christ’s 
commission to urge it in the spiritual sphere, and to leave 
Caesar his own province. 

“Thy will be done” is a universal petition that sums up all, 
and therefore fittingly comes at the end of the first stanza. It is 
God and God’s will that matters: the recognition of His in- 
finite holiness leads up to this, and His kingdom is the chief 
design of that will for man, a design of immeasurable love. It 
must be understood also to condition the second stanza, for we 
pray as best we can, and as the Saviour has now taught us to 
pray, but always with the all-pervading condition that it is God’s 
will that we wish absolutely to prevail : ““Not my will, but thine 
be done.” 

Vol. xxxi M 
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And a comparison follows, which in the Latin and Greek 
puts heaven first, as it doubtless did in Our Lord’s own words: 


Ag in heaven 
S6 on earth. 


Those blessed spirits, angels and saints, accomplish perfectly 
all these petitions, being indeed unable in the contemplation of 
the overwhelming truth of the Godhead to find the slenderest 
pretext for doing anything else: theirs to echo the adoring cry 
of the Seraphim, theirs to find their utter joy in absolute 
obedience, theirs to have their wills fastened irrevocably to the 
Divine Will, so united to it as never to diverge from it in the 
slightest degree. The parallelism of the two members of the line 
is plain in the words, and should be no less clear in their accomp- 
lishment; we too desire to place before all the greater glory of 
God, to spread His kingdom and to make His rule as absolute 
as possible, seeing that there is no greater blessing for man than 
to submit with his whole heart to the will of God. 

We come now to the second stanza, wherein we pray for our 
own needs. The first line, as I have said, runs straight through 
without any parallelism, as it does also in the first stanza; and 
once again the Greek and Latin show us that we must invert 
the English order of the first line, and read, 


Our bread of the day, 
Give us this day. 


The translation ‘‘of the day” has not been universally 
accepted, but seems the most likely; we can take it for granted 
that the meaning is quite simple, and that the supersubstantialem 
of the Latin text of St Matthew is an error, easily explained and 
easily forgiven, but not at all easily convertible into Aramaic. 
Our Redeemer exhorts us, “Be not anxious about your life, 
what ye are to eat or what to drink; nor for your body, how ye 
are to be clothed. . . . Look at the birds of heaven, how they sow 
not, nor reap, nor gather into barns, and your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are not ye worth far more than they?” (Matt. 
vi, 25-26). He likes to be asked for these things. He likes us to 
recognize that they are a gift from Him, and would not have us 
fuss about them, especially at this time, when so many go hungry. 
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“Work not for the food which perisheth,” said the Saviour, 
“but for the food which endureth unto everlasting life, which 
the Son of Man will give you” (John vi, 27). In the light of 
what follows in the sixth chapter of St John, it seems im- 
possible to doubt that in the Our Father He is referring also to 
Himself in the Holy Eucharist as the divine food of our souls. 
It may be well to note that “‘bread” in Holy Scripture is often 
used for food in general, so that there is no difficulty in extend- 
ing the word so as to make it include the: Precious Blood, to 
which indeed Our Lord explicitly refers in this same chapter of 
St John. He comes to us under the appearance of food, signifying 
nutrition, but of a spiritual kind. There is good warrant in 
tradition for this spiritual interpretation, and we may beg, not 
only to have daily Communion and daily Mass assured us, but 
also that we may profit to the full by this marvellous provision 
for the spiritual vigour of our soul. 

And thus we come to that unfortunate word “‘trespass”’, 
which has practically fallen out of use, apart from the familiar 
notice that trespassers will be prosecuted; and it would be a 
blessing if we could get rid of it. Even Mgr Knox has not 
ventured to oust it. St Matthew’s gospel reads, ‘‘Forgive us our 
debts, as we also have forgiven our debtors.” St Luke writes 
“sins” in place of “debts”, but continues, “for we also forgive 
everyone that owes to us.” Our Latin keeps debita and debitoribus, 
“debts” and “‘debtors”. In Aramaic the same word, and group 
of words, signifies “‘debt”’ and “sin”, as indeed is also the case 
with German; the Jews therefore would readily apply Our 
Lord’s words to sins and offences, and likewise the parable of 
the two debtors, in which Our Lord names a sum—a myriad 
talents—that would be almost impossible in real life, in order 
to emphasize the enormity of our guilt before God. But in 
English the spiritual significance of debts is not so obvious, and 
I suppose that some such word as “offences” and “offend” 
would be more suitable, On the duty of forgiveness Our Lord 
evidently lays tremendous emphasis, actually compelling us to 
pray that our forgiveness from God should match our forgive- 
ness of others. We must indeed examine our conscience to make 
sure that we leave nothing unforgiven. 

“Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” We 
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have here what is known as antithetic parallelism, in which (to 
put it roughly) the second half-line denies the contrary of what 
has been asserted in the first. It has sometimes been suggested 
that instead of “evil’? we should understand “the evil one”. 
Now it is true that the Aramaic word, like its Greek and Latin 
equivalents, would allow, absolutely speaking, of this trans- 
lation, but it can safely be ruled out of court, because of the 
violation of the parallelism which it would involve. The parallel 
word, “‘temptation’’, is abstract, and therefore the word “evil” 
would certainly be understood in the abstract sense likewise. 

We pray not to be brought into the dangerous occasions of 
sin; and we must do our best to use God’s grace for the avoid- 
ance of them. We are not serious in trying to avoid sins or 
faults if we take no thought for avoiding likely occasions; we 
lose our claim upon God’s promise not to suffer us to be 
tempted beyond our strength. It is true that Our Lord in the 
ninth beatitude, and St James in his epistle, bid us rejoice at 
trials that are sent us; but that means that with divine help we 
must so strengthen ourselves in faith, hope and charity that 
these trials will not become dangerous occasions of sin. And He 
who has allowed them will certainly grant us grace sufficient to 
conquer. 

What may surprise us is the suggestion that our Heavenly 
Father ever could wish to lead us into temptation. Perhaps in 
looking for an answer we may profitably begin by remembering 
that Our Lord Himself ‘‘was brought by the Spirit up into the 
wilderness, to be tempted by the devil” (Matt. iv, 1), or, as St 
Mark puts it, even more vigorously, “‘straightway the Spirit 
casteth him out into the wilderness” (Mark i, 12). This does not 
mean that Our Lord’s human will was not entirely free, but 
that it was following an impulse of the Divine Will, impelling it 
even into “‘temptation’’. We must pray (always with submission 
to the Divine Will) that the impulse in our case may be away 
from temptation, so that we may not be answerable for our own 
temptations. If we take up that attitude, Almighty God will 
help us in the temptations which according to His all-wise de- 
sign may await us. It is His purpose that the life of man on earth 
should be a probation, which means that such temptations there 
must be, and His providence in various ways sees to it that they 
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be there; in this sense He “‘leads us into temptation”’. It is for 
us to accept them as they come from His loving hand, but not to 
desire or court them: rather to beg (with all proper submission) 
to be spared them. Sometimes, however, we can prudently decide 
that the good to be attained outweighs what risk there is of 
temptation, and trust in Him to approve our choice, taken for His 
own sake, and to see to it that we take no harm. 

And now in conclusion it may be worth while to print a 
scheme of the Our Father in accordance with what has been 
written above, so as to sum it up in some measure, and bring it 
home to the eye. 


Our Father, who art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name, 
Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, 
As in heaven, 
S6 on earth. 


Our bread of the day 

Give us this day; 
And forgive us our débts, 

As oursélves have forgiven our débtors ; 
And lead us not into temptation, 

But deliver us from évil. 


CuTHBERT LatTrey, S.J. 
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III. ENGLAND DIVIDED INTO FOUR 
VICARIATES 


T has been mentioned in the previous article that in January 
1688, at the request of James II, the Holy See divided Eng- 
land into four Vicariates by the Letter Apostolic Super Cathedram, 
at the same time naming three new Vicars Apostolic who, with 
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Bishop Leyburn, were to rule them. These four Vicariates were 
to be known as the London, Midland, Northern, and Western 
Districts, but it may be noted that the London District stretched 
as far afield as Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Kent, and included 
also the Channel Islands; while the Northern District extended 
right across the country from Chester to Durham. The Western 
District started as far east as Wiltshire and reached to the west 
coast of Wales. All four districts were thus fairly extensive, but it 
was a great improvement on the old system, and now most 
parts of the country had some prospect of being in touch with a 
Bishop. The three new Vicars Apostolic thus appointed were 
Michael Ellis, O.S.B., for the Western District, Bonaventure 
Giffard for the Midland, and James Smith for the Northern. 
With the establishment of these four Vicariates, we can now 
turn to a brief consideration of some of the men who in the next 
hundred and fifty years were to rule them: the main object of 
this series. 


A. THE LONDON DISTRICT 


1688-1702. John Leyburn, Bp. of Adrumetum. 
1703-1733. Bonaventure Giffard, Bp. of Madaura. 
1734-1758. Benjamin Petre, Bp. of Prusa. 
1758-1781. Richard Challoner, Bp. of Debra. 
1781-1790. Hon. James Talbot, Bp. of Birtha. 
1790-1812. John Douglass, Bp. of Centuria. 
1812-1827. William Poynter, Bp. of Halia. 
1827-1836. James Bramston, Bp. of Usula. 
1836-1847. Thomas Griffiths, Bp. of Olena. 


Bishop Leyburn has been mentioned already. After giving 
up the Presidency of Douay College in 1676 he became secretary 
and auditor to his friend Cardinal Howard in Rome, but he re- 
turned to England when appointed Vicar Apostolic in 1885 and 
was lodged by the King in Whitehall and given a salary of £1000 
a year. But this, of course, came to an end three years later with 
the Revolution and both he and Bishop Giffard (at that time 
Vicar of the Midland District) were arrested together at Faver- 
sham while trying to escape from the country. Dr Leyburn was 
thereupon imprisoned in the Tower, where he spent twenty 
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months, and after his release he lived quietly in London till his 
death in 1702. It is said that he was an intimate friend of both 
Descartes and Hobbes. 

Dr Giffard had a more adventurous career. He was a Giffard 
of Chillington near Brewood in Staffordshire and his family was 
for long the chief mainstay of Catholicism in the southern part 
of that county. Brewood, which has many most interesting his- 
torical connexions, is but a mile or so from Boscobel where 
Charles II had saved himself after the Battle of Worcester by 
hiding in an oak tree, and it is also well known for the two fam- 
ous ruined convents known respectively as Black Ladies and 
White Ladies. But the place has also a close conriexion with the 
Vicars Apostolic of the Midland District, for Bishop Dicconson 
(V.A. of the Northern District, 1740-1752) was Chaplain at 
Chillington in 1720, and two other Vicars Apostolic (Bishops 
Hornyold and Berington, both of the Midland District) are 
buried there. Moreover the dower house of Chillington, known 
as Long Birch, was the home of five V.A.s, i.e. from the appoint- 
ment of Bishop Hornyold in 1756 until the house was given up 
by Dr Milner in 1804. It was here, then, that Dr Giffard was 
born, and it is curious to discover that an ancestor (apparently a 
great-great-uncle) of this great confessor of the Faith was the 
notorious government spy of Elizabeth’s reign, Gilbert Giffard, 
who was one of the gaolers of Mary, Queen of Scots and her 
chief betrayer, as well as being the betrayer of the leaders of the 
Babington Plot. Dr Giffard himself had been educated at Douay 
and in 1688 was chosen to be V.A. of the Midlands, being con- 
secrated, strangely enough, in the Banqueting Hall in White- 
hall. Perhaps an even stranger experience was that of being 
chosen by King James to be President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in succession to Bishop Parker of Oxford, who had 
been installed on the expulsion of the Protestant Fellows. 
Dr Giffard took up his quarters in the President’s Lodge, and 
eleven other Catholics, including his brother Andrew, were 
made Fellows at the same time. All were expelled a few months 
later at the outbreak of the Revolution, and Giffard himself, as 
already mentioned, was arrested. He was confined for twenty 
months in Newgate. After the death of Bishop Leyburn of the 
London District Giffard was translated to London from the 
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Midlands, and ruled the London District for thirty years, dying 
at the great age of ninety.! But it was a far from peaceful rule, 
for he was constantly harried by the Protestants, and as early 
as 1706 he himself stated that for sixteen years he had scarcely 
found anywhere a place of safety, but only continual fear and 
alarm; while in 1714 he declared that in addition to having 
been in prison three times in his life, and constantly expecting 
to go there a fourth time, he had recently had to change his 
lodgings fourteen times within five months to escape his pur- 
suers, and had only once slept in his own lodging. Such was the 
life of a Catholic bishop in those days. For the last twenty years 
of his life, Dr Giffard formed a unique link with the past. Born 
in the reign of Charles I, he lived on into that of George II, 
thus living under seven sovereigns, excluding the period of the 
Commonwealth. As Dr Burton? vividly expresses it, he could re- 
member the spacious days of James II, when the King heard 
Mass in public, when the Papal Legate attended Court in state 
with his cross borne before him, and when priests wore eccle- 
siastical dress in the streets. Further back he could remember 
the Civil War in which his father had been killed, and the fran- 
tic joy of the Restoration of Charles II. He himself was wont to 
recall that he had lived under twelve Popes. Truly a venerable 
and impressive Confessor of the Faith. 

For the last thirteen years of his life he had as his Coadjutor 
Bishop Benjamin Petre,* grandson of the first Lord Petre; but 
Dr Petre, a holy and truly humble man, was of little assistance 
to him by reasonof his extremediffidence and dread of publicity. 
He had to be practically forced to accept the Episcopacy, and 
on three subsequent occasions (the first of them only six months 
after his consecration) asked to be allowed to resign. He has 
been described by such adjectives as gentle, pious, humble, 
timorous, and affectionate, and though much beloved he had 
not the strength of character to cope with the innumerable diffi- 
culties which beset a Bishop of those days. Bishop Giffard, who 
frequently praised his subordinate, said of him, “His humility 

1 Some say eighty-nine, others ninety-two. 
2 The Life and Times of Bishop Challoner. 
® Giffard first asked for Hon. Henry Howard, heir of the Duke of Norfolk and a 


man of quite exceptional sanctity, as his Coadjutor. But, though appointed by the 
Pope, he died immediately afterwards, without having heard of his appointment. 
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is too great, and his courage too little.” Although he was Vicar 
Apostolic for twenty-four years, yet within five years of succeed- 
ing to that office he procured a Coadjutor, and thenceforth for 
the remaining nineteen years of his life lived in retirement in the 
country at the estate of his nephew, where he ministered to the 
wants of the local Catholics. Fortunately he had been supplied 
with an inestimable treasure in the person of his Coadjutor who 
was none other than the great and saintly Bishop Challoner, 
who relieved him of all cares, and transacted all the business of 
the Vicariate for the next forty-two years. 

But of Dr Challoner what can be said that is fresh, or how 
shall one presume to praise him? His heroic labours and un- 
ceasing trials, as well as his outstanding personal sanctity, are 
known to all, but it is striking that even as a young man his 
worth shone out with equal brilliance. This is plain from the 
wonderful opinion of him held by Bishop Petre, who flatly re- 
fused to continue as bishop if Challoner were not given to him as 
Coadjutor.! In his application to the Holy See for the services 
of Challoner, Dr Petre, after stressing his humility and gentle- 
ness, his great success in reclaiming sinners, in preaching, and in 
writing books of spirituality and controversy, continues with this 
remarkable prophecy, “I am persuaded that he, who in zeal 
for souls and in learning will prove himself equal to, and per- 
haps greater than, all that have gone before him, will be regar- 
ded as a shining and burning Light in the Church, a Leader 
beyond all cavil, and an Example to all labouring in the vine- 
yard.” Evidently Dr Petre, after all, was no mean judge of 
character. Throughout his life Dr Challoner was venerated and 
looked upon as a saint, so that despite his affability and deep 
humility he was approached only with awe; and this reputata- 
tion has not been lessened since his death. In his time the life of 
a bishop (no less than that of a priest) was fraught with hard- 
ship and danger, and many a time he said Mass secretly in some 
obscure garret behind locked doors which would be opened 
only on the giving of a secret password. Indeed it has been well 
said that in 1770 Mass was said with a secrecy equal to that of 
Elizabeth’s reign. It is not, then, surprising to find him writing 
to his newly-consecrated friend, Bishop Hornyold of the Midland 


1 An effort was being made to have him appointed President of Douay. 
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District, “After all, Prelacy in our circumstances has nothing in 
it to be coveted but the benefit of more labour and trouble, and 
the opportunity of serving a greater number.” In passing it 
may be mentioned as casting a curious light on the conditions of 
the times that all ordinations were invariably carried out abroad, 
so that Challoner himself stated in his old age that although he 
had been forty years a bishop he had never yet performed the 
ordination rite. 
Towards the close of the life of Bishop Challoner a first 
measure of relief was given to Catholics by the Act of 1778, 
which unhappily resulted in the outbreak of the Gordon Riots 
two years later; but with his successor, Bishop James Talbot, 
we reach the eve of better times. It was the dark hour before 
the dawn, though Dr Talbot did not live to see the better times 
ahead. Actually he himself had to stand his trial several times 
for exercising the functions of a Catholic bishop, but was ac- 
quitted on a technicality each time, and he had the distinction 
of being the last person to stand trial under the penal laws in 
England. Before becoming Vicar Apostolic he had been Coad- 
jutor to Dr Challoner for no less than twenty-two years, and 
throughout that time he had served the Bishop with reverence 
and tender affection, shielding him in his old age from as much 
as possible, and taking on himself a great part of the burden. 
To him a great debt is owed also by St Edmund’s College, Ware, 
for it was he who bought the property there and opened the lay 
school, thus preparing the ground for the coming of the exiled 
seminarists from Douay on their release from French prisons at 
the time of the Revolution. He was a brother of the fourteenth 
Earl of Shrewsbury, while a younger brother was, strangely 
enough, also a Vicar Apostolic at the same time, viz.: Hon. 
Thomas Talbot, V.A. of the Midland District. It must be well- 
nigh unique for two brothers to rule adjoining districts simul- 
taneously. Dr Burton! remarks that the two brothers had been 
together most of their lives and were so alike in character that 
what is true of one of them is true also of the other. Deeply pious 
and of an inexhaustible charity and a profound humility, Bishop 
James Talbot was always known to his London flock as “the 
good Bishop Talbot’. 


1 Op. cit. 
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The coming of the French Revolution wrought a great change 
in the prospects of Catholicism in England, for not only did it 
cause many hundreds of French priests to seek refuge in this 
country, but it also forced the professors and students of the 
English Colleges in France, and the monks and nuns, to return 
to their native land, there to build up their establishments anew 
to the great benefit of religion. It was this state of affairs that 
confronted Bishop Douglass when he took over the London Dis- 
trict on the death of Bishop Talbot in 1790, and if St Edmund’s 
College owes much to Dr Talbot, it owes yet more to his suc- 
cessor, for he saw from the start how useful that property would 
be to the refugees, and he not only invited them to restart Douay 
College there, but also set about the erection of new buildings 
for them. At the same time Bishop William Gibson of the Nor- 
thern District, who had himself been President of Douay, con- 
ceived the idea of Douay being restarted in the North, and the 
upshot of lengthy negotiations between the two Bishops was 
that eventually each continued with his own plan, so that two 
colleges were built: the one at St Edmund’s and the other at 
Ushaw, the Douay students being divided between them. But Dr 
Douglass had been first in the field, and by reason of the great 
work which he did on behalf of the returning exiles he has been 
rightly said to have laid the foundations for the Catholic revival 
which was to follow later on. It is interesting to note that on his 
accession to the London District he was consecrated in Lulworth 
Castle by this same Bishop Gibson, who had himself been con- 
secrated in that same place exactly a fortnight earlier. 

Throughout the early years of the nineteenth century the 
chief problem which disturbed English Catholics was that of the 
proposed “‘Veto”. It had been suggested that in return for a 
substantial measure of Catholic Emancipation the Government 
should possess a veto on the appointment of any Catholic bishop 
and this proposal produced a sharp cleavage in Catholic ranks, 
even amongst the Vicars Apostolic. Thus Dr Poynter of the Lon- 
don District was the leader of those who favoured the veto and 
he was supported by Dr Collingridge of the Western District; 
while Bishops Milner and Gibson vehemently opposed it. There 
had long been a “‘Cisalpine” or Gallican party amongst the 
English clergy, e.g. the Catholic Committee (of which Bishop 
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Berington was a member) had even tried to get the appoint- 
ment of Bishops away from the Holy See altogether. It had been 
succeeded by the Cisalpine Club in 1792, and the Catholic 
Board in 1808 ; but both these avoided the excesses of the former 
“Catholic Committee”” and were mainly concerned with the 
Veto question. The outstanding opponent of all these tendencies 
was, of course, Bishop Milner of the Midland District (of whom 
more will be said later), and thus he found himself perpetually 
in conflict with Bishop Poynter. Yet, as it happened, it was he 
who had preached the sermon at the consecration of Dr Poynter 
at St Edmund’s College in 1803, and towards the close of his 
life he was not only completely reconciled with Dr Poynter but 
stated privately that he had the most unbounded veneration for 
the virtues and piety of Bishop Poynter, and ‘“‘would give the 
universe to possess half his merit in the sight of God’’. Needless 
to say, there was never any question of Bishop Poynter’s com- 
plete and utter loyalty to the Holy See, but his mild and gentie 
nature was quite opposed to the vehemence and outspokenness 
typical of Dr Milner. Poynter, it may bementioned, had suffered 
eighteen months’ imprisonment along with the rest of the staff 
and students of Douay at the hands of the French Government. 

It was perhaps a sign of the times and a result of the passing 
away of the Penal Laws that both the immediate successors of 
Dr Poynter were converts. The first of these, Dr Bramston, had 
intended to be called to the Bar and his training as a lawyer 
proved most useful to him later on. He was accustomed to say 
that ‘“‘being a Popish priest grafted on to a Protestant lawyer, he 
ought to be a match for the devil”.1 His successor, Dr Griffiths, 
was converted when a boy, much to the annoyance of his Protes- 
tant father who frequently took his shoes and stockings away to 
prevent him serving Mass at St George’s, Southwark, but the 
boy thought it no shame to go through the streets barefoot for 
such a purpose. He was the first bishop of modern times to be 
educated wholly in England, and eventually he became Presi- 
dent of St Edmund’s College, where he had been many years 
as boy and professor, and where his body now lies. He it was, 


1 Bishop Bramston looked askance at the consequences which he thought would 
follow from Catholic Emancipation, especially tendencies to worldliness and in- 
differentism, and issued a warning Pastoral on the subject. 
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indeed, who saved that College from complete collapse when it 
was experiencing a particularly bad spell, and Bishop Ward 
(himself a future President of the College) did not hesitate to 
declare that “St Edmund’s owes more to Dr Griffiths than to 
any other man, living or dead”. He was still ruling the London 
District when, in 1840, the new division of the country into 
eight Vicariates was carried out; this inevitably greatly reduced 
the extent of his territory, which henceforth was restricted to the 
counties of Middlesex, Hertford, Essex, Berks, Surrey, Sussex 
and Kent, but still included the Channel Isles. The Bishop him- 
self lived to rule his new Vicariate for another seven years, dying 
on 12 August, 1847. 
Bastt Hempui.Li, O.S.B. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


T is almost a truism to say that there are only two great forces 

in the world, claiming the allegiance of men. On the one side 
there is Stalinism, already dominating a large fraction of the 
population of the world and with its missionaries working un- 
ceasingly in the rest of the world. On the other there is Chris- 
tianity, the grace and teaching of Jesus Christ living on in His 
Church. In the countries of Western Europe and in America 
there are quite a number of Communist leaders who are lapsed 
Catholics, who have turned their back on Rome and who look 
to Moscow for salvation. Now there are some signs of he reverse 
process beginning in the ranks of the Communists. The latter 
do not like these defections, and their line is to cast doubts on the 
sincerity and integrity or belittle the intelligence of their erst- 
while comrades who have turned from Marx to Christ. Lately 
I was talking to a Communist leader, and I mentioned the name 
of a man who had been prominent in the Party and who had 
left it for Catholicism. The Communist dismissed him with the 
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remark “We have lost nothing, and you have gained nothing.” 
However, they cannot get away with it as easily as that. Several 
ex-Communists have now published their testimony in book 
form, and the record is there for all to read. 
The first of these is This ts My Story, by Louis Budenz, who 
was the managing editor of the American Daily Worker and a 
member of the Communist Central Committee of the U.S.A. In 
his youth he was caught up in union activity, and then in agita- 
tion of Communist inspiration, and left the Catholic Church 
into which he had been baptized A marriage outside the Church 
and membership of the Communist Party completed the break. 
The story he has to tell is interesting, of how he gradually ab- 
sorbed the Communist cast of mind, so that he reacted instinc- 
tively in accordance with the Party line. When Budenz joined 
the Party he affirmed that “‘the road of the revolutionist is the 
path of the Comintern”’. Later, hehad reason toregret this blank 
cheque, for he discovered that ‘“‘the mental imprisonment that 
exists in the Communist camp was beyond even my more or less 
sophisticated speculations. . . . I discovered with bitterness (that) 
when a man enters there he signs his death warrant as a free 
agent in thought or word or deed”’. Yet, all this ‘ime he remained 
intensely patriotic and hoped to work out a particular American 
brand of Marxism which could even work in a united front with 
Catholicism. But as he got nearer the top, and entered the inner 
councils of the Party, he realized that ultimate control was in 
the hands of Comintern agents, non-Americans, who lived a 
cloak-and-dagger kind of existence and whose word was law for 
all Party members. Further misgivings came during the war, 
when Budenz realized that Soviet totalitarianism and Hitlerism 
had so much in common: above all, they were both founded on 
hate. Things were made easier by his wife expressing the wish 
to become a Catholic. Nearly thirty years after turning his back 
on the Church, through the kindly assistance of Mgr Fulton 
Sheen, he returned and brought with him his wife and children. 
The story itself is at times absorbing, and at others is almost 
boring. There are no sensational revelations, merely an account 
of men, some of them deluded and others dishonest, who behave 
like puppets dangling at the end of Moscow’s strings. Less satis- 
1 P. 389. (Browne & Nolan, Dublin. 1535.) 
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fying are the occasional “preachy” passages, and the sections 
of the book where the author indulges in thoughts wise after the 
event or else of the “Ah, if I had only known then . . .” type. 
Perhaps there is a certain inevitability about this in the reminis- 
cences of a lapsed Catholic who has returned. On the other hand 
there is none of it in the virile, sincere spiritual odyssey of another 
Communist turned Catholic, Reason in Revolt.1 Fred Copeman, 
a Barnado’s boy, achieved a certain notoriety by leading the 
naval mutiny at Invergordon, and attracted the attention of the 
Communists who took him under their wing. For a time his 
career ran parallel to that of Louis Budenz, being taken up with 
agitation, mainly in the unemployed movements that came into 
being following the slump of the early thirties. 

Copeman’s idealism took him to Spain to fight in the civil 
war, where he was in command of the British battalions of the 
International Brigade. His disillusionment began at this time, 
partly through the indifference of the Communists to the indi- 
vidual human beings whom they commanded. In cold blood 
thousands of international volunteers were sent to certain death 
in a cause which was already lost. However, he was reckoned 
valuable enough to be sent off to Moscow for a “refresher” 
through contact with the Party leaders from other countries at 
a meeting of the Comintern. Back in England he becamea mem- 
ber of the executive of the Communist Party of Great Britain, 
and went to work in the trade union movement. But his essen- 
tial humanity and love of his fellow men was chilled by the 
machine-like materialism and petty intrigues of the Commun- 
ists. During the war he worked in civil defence through the Lon- 
don blitzes, and here he discovered how religion can give an 
inner peace which no bombs or horrors can touch. The end was 
in sight, and the last steps were C.T.S. pamphlets and a visit to 
Farm Street. 

One has some slight misgivings about Copeman’s enthu- 
siasm for Moral Rearmament—it is rather painting the | ly to 
suggest that it can add anything of value to Catholicism. Apart 
from this, the book is to be recommended highly for its sin- 
cerity, and still more because it describes the state of mind of 
many intelligent men of good will in the workers’ movements 

1 By Fred Copeman. (Blandford Press. 8s. 6d.) 
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who have not rejected the true religion—they have just never 
known it. This book too provides sidelights on the history and 
personalities of the Party in England over the last twenty years, 
with judgements that are frank but never harsh. It will be use- 
ful for the apologist, and is indispensable for anyone who has 
the cause, and conversion, of the mass of the workers at heart. 

It is seldom that we have an opportunity of knowing what 
the ordinary worker thinks about his job and about life. The 
manual labourer is seldom articulate, and if he is he soon ceases 
to be a manual labourer. The combination of “‘navvy” and ar- 
tist in words is rare enough to be worth noting. No Gold on my 
Shovel’ is not about cheerful topics, hard unskilled work with 
poor pay varied by spells of unemployment, but it is an enjoy- 
able book to read. The author approached whatever he did with 
zest, and describes it so vividly that the reader knows what it is 
like to wheel and tip steel wheelbarrows filled with a hundred- 
weight and a half of concrete. It is the same with the job of 
shovelling dolomite out of wagons at a steel works, or of being a 
“turner up” at a railbank. Even with the most unskilled work, 
there is the satisfaction of having overcome the crass weight of 
matter. Speaking of the first time he found that he had the 
knack of tipping the wheelbarrow from a narrow plank, he says: 
“T flicked the thing sideways and upwards and held it quivering 
in subjection. I had beaten it, and I was happy.” During a spell 
of unemployment Ifan Edwards returned to the mining valley 
in South Wales where he had been born and had grown up. His 
tribute to the miner is enthusiastic, but is not overdone. This is 
clear if one reads Men in the Pits.2 The author had previously 
made a study of saving and spending habits among London’s 
workers,’ and has used the same methods to study the living and 
working conditions of miners throughout the country. 

The miner emerges as a person, something more than a unit 
in statistics or an unruly element who is only heard of when he 
is on strike or does not reach his target for the week. Dr Zweig 
explains the miner’s mentality, and shows how it is rooted in 
tradition, hedged in by habit and dominated by a strong sense 


1 By Ifan Edwards. (Porcupine Press, 7s. 6d.) 
? By Dr F. Zweig. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
3 Already discussed in THe Ciercy Review, August 1948, pp. 127 ff. 
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of justice. It is important to appreciate this if we are to under- 
stand and have patience with the miner in the changes which 
his industry is undergoing, for the industry is crucial in the 
whole scheme of reconstruction not only for Britain but for 
Europe as a whole. On the side of management is required the 
imagination to create new incentives, beyond money and goods. 
From the National Coal Board must come a speedier attention 
to equipping all mines with the minimum of amenities. Only 
half the miners, for instance, have pit-head baths. More atten- 
tion must be paid to cleansing the atmosphere of dust; higher 
seams must be cut; better roads laid from the shaft to the coal 
face; adequate lighting must be provided. Dust causes silicosis ; 
lowseams cause an inflammation of the knee joints called sciagma ; 
bad roads are the cause of accidents; bad lighting causes the 
nervous disease of nystagmus. The occupational hazards of the 
miner are far greater than in other industries, so that extra effort 
is called for to remove the causes. Yet, more is required from the 
miner himself, and perhaps most of all in the way of responsi- 
bility. He has become so used, over the years, to being exploited 
and frustrated that he has become permanently against au- 
thority, and he looks on his union as an instrument for fighting. 
That mentality must be changed, and the miner must see 
that the workers’ movements must progress to taking an active, 
constructive share in the running of the industry. 

For those who wish to see how the workers have organized 
themselves, and to see what tremendous advances have been 
made in the last hundred and fifty years, one can confidently 
recommend the new edition, completely revised, of Professor 
G. D. H. Cole’s Short History of the British Working Class Move- 
ment.. Professor Cole excels at this kind of work because, al- 
though his sympathies are obviously engaged, his general line is 
objective and his interpretation is always solidly based on docu- 
ments and facts. He brings the story right up to date (1947) and 
ends with a solemn enunciation of three conditions which must 
be fulfilled if the pre-war standard of living is to be restored and 
maintained. They are, first, that man-power and capital shall 
be rightly directed to the performance of the most urgent tasks ; 
second, that conventions and prejudices must be sacrificed to 

1 Pp. xii+500. (Allen & Unwin. 21s.) 
Vol. xxxi N 
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high output, of which a large part must go to capital goods; 
third, that the world shall be in a state and in a mood to receive 
British exports on fair terms of exchange for the import; that 
Britain herself needs. All three of these conditions imply a return 
to a world bearing some resemblance to normal, with free trade, 
stable exchanges and a functioning world order. The question is 
whether that kind of world will ever return. 

Miss Barbara Ward! says that the world economic order of 
yesteryear is gone, and for good. Her book is indispensable for 
a background to understanding the changes that are coming 
about in world economics, the possibilities of European recove y 
and the viability of Western Union. The general theme is that 
Western Europe must unite in order to survive, that the “‘Six- 
teen Nations” (of the Marshall Flan) must use the opportunity 
provided by the European Recovery Programme for “the foun- 
dation of a new co-operative venture, designed to bring about 
something which nations have only once or twice in the history 
of man achieved in peacetime, and by vcluntary conscnt the 
union of different States into a single economic and political 
community”’. 

Miss Ward is far from being a federal idealist in blinkers, 
and is at pains to point out that the type o° orginic co operation 
that will be required to balance Europe’s budget by 1952 has a 
great number of inherent difficulties, and if achieved w.1l not be 
altoge her to the liking of many of the Americans who are help- 
ing it with their dollars. In the first place it cannot pander to an 
“escapist nostalgia for the dead golden world of nineteenth- 
century enterprise and free trade and uncontrolled economic 
initiative” (a sentiment, incidentally, not peculiar to the U.S.A.), 
and in this connexion Miss Ward has a wise page or two on the 
necessity and yet the limits of planning. She faces the objection 
that the Americans may instinctively make to anything that at 
all smacks of monopoly or cartelization. In spite of these things, 
and the inherent difficulties of trying to integrate the economies 
of sixteen countries (and Western Germany), she is optimistic 
enough to believe that it can be done. Not only can it be done, 
but it can be the basis of a new world economic order, from 
which capitalist anarchy has been banished, and the Marxist 

1 The West at Bay. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
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bogey exorcised. A recent French writer, Professor Perroux of 
Paris, has said that “‘from the day when a measure of success 
was assured it (i.e. the Marshall Plan), it would eclipse by its 
benefits the most profound and most successful of social revolu- 
tions in the past’’. 

Such a “prosperous, vigorous community with expanding 
living standards, political freedom, and a growing sense of de- 
mocracy”’ would bea powerful bulwark against the menace which 
threatens from the other side of the Iron Curtain. But it cannot 
come into being, much less persist without vision and a high 
ideal. So, in a concluding chapter, Miss Ward recalls Europe to 
its Christian heritage. Uncompromisingly she analyses the apos- 
tasy of Europe, and insists that there must be a return to the 
Christian faith. The task is formidable, but the alternative is— 
darkness and death. 

From America and from Belgium come welcome books on 
the Catholic attitude to the problems of our day. Dr Cronin, the 
Assistant Director of the Social Action department of N.C.W.C., 
is well known both for his books on economic theory and for his 
work in the practical field where he has acted as arbitrator in 
labour disputes. His latest work! is severely practical, and pro- 
vides information on every type of Catholic activity from work 
in the trade unions to the “Jocist type” of Catholic Action. It 
gives the fruit of many years of experiment throughout the 
American continent, with a judicious appraisal, as well as prac- 
tical hints for the priest or lay leader. There is a generous bibli- 
ography to encourage the reader to further study. The work is 
entitled “Social Action” and undoubtedly will increase the ever- 
growing numbers of Catholics, priests and laity, in the United 
States who are giving themselves to social action, whether in 
Labour Schools, in A.C.T.U. or in the Y.C.W. For the non- 
American student it provides up-to-date information about what 
is happening in the fields of labour, settlement work, Catholic 
Action, parish credit unions, co-operatives, racial co-oper- 
ation, as well as a thorough explanation of the nerve-centre of 
Catholicism in the U.S.A., the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

With Fr Kothen’s latest publications one goes back to the 

1 Catholic Social Action. (Bruce Publishing Co. $3.50.) 
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necessary theoretical basis of Catholic social action. The first, 
L’ Enseignement social de I’ Egise,! is a further volume in his series 
on the history of social theories. After a general introduction on 
the sources of the social teaching of the Church, Fr Kothen gives 
an exhaustive catalogue of the most important papal documents 
from Pope Leo XIII to the present day, supported by a bibli- 
ography of the translations and commentaries that have been 
published in the chief European languages. The English list is 
rather slight, and there are few references to American works 
(the massive “Principles for Peace” published by N.C.W.C., for 
instance, covers much the same ground as the book under re- 
view). Then follow selected texts which are grouped under dif- 
ferent headings with subdivisions which render the whole an 
excellent work of reference, further facilitated by the use of dif- 
ferent founts and sizes of type. The second book, Christianisme et 
Société,? is almost a commentary on the first. Fr Kothen begins 
by describing the genesis of social evils, and a new turn is given 
to the argument by showing how the social nature of man has 
been wounded by original sin. This is followed by a long section 
on the social action of Satan. Here the thought is, at times, not 
sufficiently developed, although the general plan is well worked 
out. After dismissing the false remedies of conformism and in- 
tegrism, the author proposes the social kingdom of Christ, with 
all that this implies for the individual Christian. All that Fr 
Kothen writes has been said before—in fact the text suffers from 
an over-abundance of quotations and consequent footnotes— 
but its value lies in the freshness of the approach and a breadth 
of view which is never parochial. 

Another aspect of the social teaching of the Church is to be 
found in two recent publications of the Young Christian Wor- 
kers. The first of these* is a powerful argument for the necessity 
of worker missionaries, young men and women pledged to give 
themselves to the apostolate in order that the mass of young 
workers may have the possibility of living a life worthy of the 
children of God. Canon Cardijn situates this movement, in 
and of the Church, in its true context as part of the working- 


1 Obtainable from Duckett’s. Price £1. 2 Warny. (Louvain. N.p.) 
3 The Hour of the Working Class. By Canon Cardijn. (Young Worker Publica- 


tions. Is.) 
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class movement, brought into being by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. In these four lectures he sets forth the whole justification 
of the world-wide movement of which he was the founder and 
of which he remains the inspiration. The lectures are translated 
from shorthand notes taken verbatim, and hence one should not 
look for a polished literary style. Instead there is a Pauline out- 
pouring of appeal, of exhortation and of teaching. The following 
may be taken as indicative of both the style and the matter: “I 
have said that the working class needs a workers’ movement. It 
will be Communist or Christian—it will be one or the other. 
The day that each Catholic, each Christian, understands the 
need of a workers’ movement, they will see that this movement 
must be built up. It is not enough to pray for it. It is essential 
to pray, to go to Communion, but it is also necessary to build 
the movement. You can pray till the end of the world. If you 
want to build a house, you can pray; but, if you do not build 
it, there will be no house. Grasp that . . . it is very important. It 
is the very basis of the apostolate.” And again: ‘The first time 
I saw the Holy Father after the war, he said to me ‘The greatest 
danger facing the Church is not Communism nor Socialism. 
The greatest danger facing the Church is the fact that the work- 
ing class knows nothing about the Church’s teaching on the 
workers’ mission.’ ” What is that mission? For each individual 
working man and woman it is, first of all, their divine destiny 
to become sons and daughters of God and hereafter to inherit 
' the Kingdom. It is, too, their divine vocation in their work, col- 
laborating with God in continuing the work of the creation. “It 
is work that continues God’s act of creation, makes use of 
creation, discovers all the riches within creation, places them at 
the disposal of humanity in order that it may attain its destiny. 
Without work there is nothing, neither moral, intellectual nor 
religious. Without work there is no Host, not a single drop of 
wine to consecrate, no altar stone, no vestments, no Church. 
Without work there is no religion.” 

These are powerful words, but they come from a powerful 
man. In The Church and the Young Worker,! which is a collection 
of extracts from his speeches over the last fifteen years, one finds 
the fundamental truth to which he has given his life. ‘““The fun- 


1 By Canon Cardijn. (Young Worker Publications. 3s.) 
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damental truth which is at the basis of the Y.C.W. is that no 
one can replace the young workers themselves in the task of bringing to 
an end the disastrous contradiction between their actual con- 
ditions of existence and their eternal destiny.”” No amount of 
character formation through leisure activities, no far-reaching 
social reforms, no enlightened paternalism of conscientious em- 
ployers will suffice to solve this contradiction. “Those who are 
its victims must themselves become its conquerors.” As Fr Lang- 
dale points out in his introduction, Canon Cardijn’s greatness 
does not lie in having discovered anything new. He has taken 
the truths concerning the place of the laity in the Mystical Body 
and has incarnated them in thousands and thousands of young 
apostolic men and women in nearly every country of the world. 
During the war they carried the Eucharistic Christ to their fel- 
low sufferers in the concentration camps of Germany, today 
they carry the living Christ in their souls to their fellow workers 
in the factories of the world. 

The workers have been the victims of an economic system, 
and that system too must be brought into line with Christian 
teaching. One of the central points of the system is investment, 
and closely allied to investment is interest. In the Middle Ages 
there was a doctrine of interest, and there was a doctrine of 
usury. Professor Tawney, Max Weber, Dr Fanfani and others 
have all shown how the modern economic system grew up apart 
from the direct influence of the moral theologians of the Church. 
The doctrine of usury was looked on by the economists as out of 
date, partly because it was not stated in modern terms and part- 
ly because they denied, at least implicitly, the dominance of 
ethics over economics. The late Lord Keynes administered many 
shocks, salutary shocks, to his fellow economists. A minor shock 
was his statement in The General Theory of Empl :yment, Interest and 
M_ney that 


I was brought up to believe that the attitude of the Mediaeval 
Church to the rate of interest was inherently absurd, and that the 
subtle discussions aimed at distinguishing the return on money- 
loans from the return to active investment were merely jesuitical 
attempts to find a practical escape from a foolish theory. But I 
now read these discussions as an honest intellectual effort to keep 
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separate what the classical theory has inextricably confused to- 
gether, namely, the rate of interest and the marginal efficiency 
of capital. 


It is ironical, in the light of the adjective “‘jesuitical’’, that the 
first book to state the classical theory, and compare it with the 
theory of later Schoolmen in modern te ms, should be by a Jes- 
uit, Fr Bernard Dempsey, of the Department of Economics of St 
Louis University.’ The first section, which one could scarcely say 
would be read with ease by the layman in economics, sets out the 
present position on interest as expressed in a number of modern 
economists, mainly of the Austrian school deriving from Wicksell 
and Bohm-Bawerk. Then a synthesis is made of the later Schol- 
astic teaching, from Molina, Lessius and Lugo. Fr Dempsey 
points out the value of these three writers in that they represent 
theologians who discussed moral problems with the merchants 
of Spain, of Northern and Western Europe and Italy. They were 
thoroughly conversant with the commercial practice of their 
day, and in their treatises on Justice use the current terminology. 
Then he makes the comparison. It can safely be said that this 
book makes all previous recent writing on Usury jejune and in 
need of amplification. It may help in eliminating sections, now 
out of date, from the tracts on Justice in the manuals; and for 
those parts which will be left it gives a twentieth-century mean- 
ing to such terms as damnum emergens and lL :crum cessans. And one 
may perhaps express the hope that Fr Dempsey will find time to 
write a similar book on the same theme with a great deal of 
simplification, in order that his valuable work may be made 
available to all who could profit by it. 

Joun Fitzsimons 


* Interest an! Usury. (Dennis Dobson, 125, 64.) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


DivoRcCED PERSON: REPENTANCE AFTER 
SECOND ‘‘MARRIAGE’’ 


“A” after a civil divorce from ‘“‘B” contracts a civil union 
and cohabits with “‘C”’. If “A” repents and seriously promises 
to live in continence under the same roof with “‘C’’, may a con- 
fessor absolve him and allow him publicly to receive Holy Com- 
munion? (R.E.) 


REPLY 


Canon 855, §1. Arcendi sunt ab Eucharistia publice indigni, 
quales sunt excommunicati, interdicti manifestoque infames, 
nisi de eorum poenitentia et emendatione constet et publico 
scandalo prius satisfecerint. 

§2. Occultos vero peccatores, si occulte petant et eos non 
emendatos agnoverit, minister repellat; non autem si publice 
petant et sine scandalo ipsos praeterire nequeat. 

Canon 2356. Bigami, idest qui, obstante coniugali vinculo, 
aliud matrimonium etsi tantum civile, ut aiunt, attentaverint, 
sunt ipso facto infames; et si, spreta Ordinarii monitione, in 
illicito contubernio persistant, pro diversa reatus gravitate ex- 
communicentur vel personali interdicto plectantur. 

i. The ordinary application of the law to “‘A” requires for 
his rehabilitation that he should return to “B’’, the partner of 
his valid marriage, unless there exists a canonical cause justify- 
ing separation ; if this reconciliation can be effected, “‘A”’ could 
get the Ordinary’s permission to obtain a civil divorce from ‘“‘C”’. 
Usually reconciliation is impossible, and the ordinary applica- 
tion of the law then requires per se that, on repentance, “A” 
should cease living under the same roof with “C” before being 
allowed to receive the sacraments. But even this will often be 
morally impossible, owing to the necessity of rearing children, 
for example, or owing to the civil penalties consequent on 
desertion. Though the moral and the canon law cannot con- 
done such serious delinquencies, a confessor is rightly anxious 
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to make the path of repentance as smooth as possible, and a cor- 
rect solution will turn on whether the situation is publicly 
known or not. 

ii. It is public, according to canon 2197.1, “‘si iam di- 
vulgatum est aut talibus contigit seu versatur in adiunctis ut 
prudenter iudicari possit et debeat facile divulgatum iri’. Deal- 
ing in this Review, 1941, XX, p. 181, with the condition of 
a divorced person, similarly repentant though not again 
“married”, our opinion was that the Ordinary’s intervention 
is required, and the same must be said a fortiori in the present 
case. His intervention will determine*measures for removing 
the scandal which must inevitably occur if “A” receives the 
sacraments publicly whilst living with “C”. The measures sug- 
gested by the authors are, for example, a statement to be made 
by ‘“‘A” outside the tribunal of penance before the parish priest 
or witnesses, to the effect that cohabitation will cease when 
morally possible; this undertaking could be published in the 
measure necessary for avoiding scandal. A penitent who seri- 
ously promises to have this recourse to the parish priest or 
Ordinary could, in our opinion, immediately be absolved by a 
confessor, with safeguards against the occasion of sin, but he 
may not receive Holy Communion except secretly or, what 
amounts to the same thing, in a place where his condition is 
unknown.? 

iii. The case is occult when it is publicly thought that “A” 
is married to ‘‘C”’, which could quite easily happen if his earlier 
matrimonial history took place in another part of the world. 
Natural justice then excuses him from publicly giving under- 
takings which will seriously defame his own character, and it 
suffices for the promise of ceasing cohabitation (when morally 
possible) to be made before the confessor, who will then deal 
with the penitent according to the rules formulated by the moral 
theologians for absolving a person living in a necessary proxi- 
mate occasion of sin.® 


1 Cf. Collationes Brugenses, 1946, p. 486. 

? These principles are applied occasionally by the Sacred Penitentiary, though 
with more stringent safeguards against scandal, to the circumstances of civil marri- 
age contracted by a priest. Lex Sacri Coelibatus, 18 April, 1936. Cf. THe CLERGY 
Review, 1936, XII, p. 158, and 1937, XIII, p. 271. 

8 Cf. Ter Haar, Casus Conscientiae, 1, §161. 
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CLERICUS VAGUS 


On a point of law, and with no reference to any actual case: 
how is canon 111, §1, which declares that a cleric must belong 
either to a religious body or to a diocese, harmonized with the 
juridical status of a dismissed religious in priestly orders, as set 
out in canon 671? For if he is dismissed he no longer belongs to 
a religious body, and until incardinated as a secular cleric in a 
diocese (which might take six years from canon 641, §2) he does 
not belong to a diocese. (H.) 


REPLY 


Canon 111, §1. Quemlibet clericum oportet esse vel alicui 
dioecesi vel alicui religioni adscriptum, ita ut clerici vagi nulla- 
tenus admittantur. 

The question is intricate, since the juridical condition of a 
dismissed religious varies with the cause and method of his dis- 
missal. Assuming, however, that after dismissal his status has 
been regularized? to the extent at least of his being able to cele- 
brate Mass with the local Ordinary’s sanction, the following 
considerations will serve to harmonize canon 111, §1, with 
canons 641, §2, and 671. 

i. The religious body to which he used to belong before dis- 
missal is responsible for his support, as provided for in canon 
671, nn. 5 and 7. Moreover, from canon 672, §1, the religious 
body may be required to receive him back if the necessary con- 
ditions are fulfilled. The obvious purpose of the rule in canon 
111, §1, is to prevent the scandal of unattached clerics wander- 
ing about without any means of support. Therefore, in spite of 
dismissal, he still ‘“‘belongs”’ to a religious body, not indeed as a 
member, but as a liability, until incardinated in a diocese. 

ii. The diocese in which he is saying Mass with the Ordi- 
nary’s sanction is not yet his diocese of incardination. All the 
commentators note that canon 671, n. 2, which provides for the 


1 In the more serious circumstances of his position as a cleric not being recog- 
nized as in canon 670, the rule of canon 111, §1, is not implicated. His condition is 
the same as that of a secular cleric who is no longer permitted to function as such. 


f 
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assignation of a diocese to the dismissed religious, does not pro- 
vide for incardination therein: this may be effected in due 
course as in canon 641. A second purpose of the rule in canon 
111, §1 is to bar the existence of clerics with no obedience to 
any recognized superior. Therefore, though not incardinated, 
he “belongs” to a diocese in the sense that the Ordinary 
assigned to him is his recognized superior, until he is either re- 
stored to his former religious body or has become incardinated 
in a diocese. Cf. Palombo, De Dimissione Religiosorum, §§200, 
203, 207. 


VoTIvE Mass or Curist ETERNAL H1IGH PRIEST 


What special devotions for the sanctification of priests 
justify the special celebration of the Mass as a solemn votive 
Mass on the first Thursday of each month? (F.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 11 March, 1936; A.A.S., XXVIII, p. 240; sum- 
marized in THE CLercy Review, 1936, XII, p. 158... 
Sanctitas porro Sua . . . benigne indulgere dignatus est ut 
primis feriis V cuiusque mensis in ecclesiis vel oratoriis, ubi de 
consensu respectivi Ordinarii peculiaria exercitia pietatis pro 
Cleri sanctificatione mane peraguntur, una Missa votiva de 
Iesu Christo Summo et Aeterno Sacerdote litari possit, dum- 
modo non occurrat festum duplex. ... 

The occasion of this concession, explained in the decree, was 
a pious practice, already flourishing in Germany and else- 
where, of devoting a day each month to celebrating Mass, 
receiving Holy Communion, and offering various prayers and 
good works for the sanctification of the clergy. The practice is 
encouraged by permitting a special votive Mass on those days, 
the development being very similar to the special votive Mass 
permitted on the first Friday of each month in churches where 
there are devotions to the Sacred Heart. In both cases the 
exact natyre of the devotions is not specified in the decrees, but 
inasmuch as the Ordinary’s sanction is required, this will not 
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normally be given, we suppose, unless the devotions are speci- 
fied when his permission is being sought. 

The commentators on the decree are not very helpful in mak- 
ing suggestions. One writer has the following: ‘“Requiruntur 
specialia pietatis opera, quorum scopus sit orare pro sancti- 
ficatione sacerdotum et adspirantium ad sacerdotium in uni- 
verso orbe; quae autem et quanta esse debeant, non deter- 
minatur. Sufficiunt expositio cum pyxide SSmi Sacramenti, 
Litaniae Cordis Iesu, lauretanae, et ita porro. Ea mane pera- 
gantur oportet, sive ante sive post Missam; non tamen opus est 
ut physicam cum eadem coniunctionem habeant et unum 
actum constituant, sed sufficit coniunctio moralis’”’.? To these 
suggestions may be added the indulgenced prayers for the 
sanctification of the clergy contained in Preces et Pia Opera, nn. 
606-616. The indulgences attached to “Dies Cleri Sanctifi- 
cationi Sacer”, in n. 612, require certain pious practices, such 
as receiving Holy Communion, and they are more clearly 
defined than those required for the votive Mass. The two things 
are really distinct,? but they could very suitably be united as a 
popular devotion, and the pious practices which are conditions 
for the indulgences amply satisfy the conditions for the votive 
Mass. 

For the liturgical rules applicable to this special votive Mass, 
the days on which it is not permitted, and other details, cf. 
O’Connell, The Celebration of Mass, I, p. 105. 


ORATE FRATRES 


Why does the rubric direct a completion of the circle after 


this salutation, but not after others occurring during the Mass? 
(V.) 


REPLY 


Mediaeval writers, like Durandus, suggest a number of mys- 
tical reasons which most of us nowadays find quaint rather than 
convincing, and which were rejected by some of their contem- 


1Cf. Toe Ciercy Review, 1943, XXIII, p. 282. 
2 Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1937, p. 82. 3 Periodica, 1937, Pp. 201. 
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poraries such as Albertus Magnus: “‘apud me nihil valent tales 
adaptationes.’’ Gavanti mentions one or two of these, followed 
by the literal reason : “Ad literam dici potest, perfici circulum, 
ut convertat se sacerdos ad librum; ad quem semper se vertit, 
excepto unico casu, ante Offrtorium quod a choro cantatur.’” 
Le Brun gives the same explanation,” and the rubrics of some 
ancient missals confirm it by giving the direction “revertit ad 
librum” or “ad librum in sinistra parte accedens’’.* After the 
last blessing, similarly, the circle is completed in order to read 
the last gospel. 

The only exception, at the Dominus Vobiscum before the Offer- 
tory, is certainly difficult to explain, and one writer who ad- 
mirably proves the principle of turning “ad librum’”* has to ad- 
mit defeat when confronted by this exception. The reason given 
by Le Brun seems to us quite adequate: the celebrant nowadays, 
indeed, has to read the Offertory antiphon, both in solemn and 
low Mass, but formerly it was not so in the solemn Mass, since 
the Offertory was sung by the choir, and many of the rubrics 
of a solemn Mass continued naturally at low Mass. A further 
reason may be suggested, though we have not seen it recorded 
by the writers. The Oremus at this point is probably all that 
remains of the prayers, commonly called bidding prayers, which 
are still sung on Good Friday, and presumably they were sung, 
as on Good Friday, from the missal on the epistle side. Just as 
the Oremus has continued, so also the movement after the salu- 
tation, and the principle of turning “ad librum” is sustained. 

If it is asked why the turn is always commenced from the 
priest’s right, the best answer is that this is the more natural 
way to make the movement. Fortescue’s suggestion that it is to 
avoid the celebrant turning his back on the deacon is perhaps 
correct ; Jungmann thinks it unlikely.® 


MARRIAGE—CERTIFICATE OF FREEDOM 


In the forms attached to Sacrosancitum and likewise in those 
adapted for this country, where exactly is the investigating 


1 Thesaurus, II, vii, 7. 2 Explicatio, ed. 1770, p. 181. 
3 Le Brun, loc. cit.; Tracts on the Mass, H.B.S., 1904, p. 100. 

* Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 1921, p. 244. 

5 Fortescue, The Mass, p. 214; Jungmann, Missarum Sollemnia, II, p. 103. 
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priest’s certification of freedom in cases in which no nihil cbstat 
is necessary? (L.) 


REPLY 


i. In Allegatum V of Sacrosanctum, referred to in n. 4 (a) of 
the document, the certificate of freedom, granted after an ex- 
haustive inquiry, is contained under the words Status Libertatis, 
and a footnote thereto explains that in the space provided it 
should be stated “‘unde libertas sponsorum comprobetur’’. It is 
the desire, though not the precept, of the Sacred Congregation 
in n. 4 (a) that every marriage should have a diocesan nihil ob- 
stat, in which case in every marriage the form in Allegatum V 
would be used as a preliminary to obtaining this nihil obstat. 

The nihil obstat is not obligatory except when the parish 
priests of the parties belong to different dioceses, and the English 
indult printed in this Review, 1948, X XIX, p. 195, is not rele- 
vant to our present question. The instruction does not explicitly 
direct what form is to be used when a nihil obstat is not being 
sought, but it is implied in n. 4 (a) that the form in Allegatum V 
is to be used. It is given in this Review, 1941, XXI, pp. 202, 
203. 

ii. In principle the Sacred Congregation leaves local Or- 
dinaries to adapt the instruction to local conditions, including 
the provision of forms. In some dioceses the Ordinary has pro- 
vided a form, which is the equivalent of Allegatum V, and direc- 
ted it to be used not only for obtaining the nzhi/ obstat but on 
other occa:ions as well. The certificate of freedom will then be 
in the words contained on the form. Some Ordinaries have 
adopted the two forms provided by Burns Oates & Washbourne 
at the beginning of last year, one the “‘Prenuptial Inquiry” for 
all marriages, and the other the equivalent of the form in Alle- 
gatum V for use when a nzhil obstat is necessary. In the latter the 
words “‘Status liber sponsi(ae) comprobatur”’ is the formula of 
a certificate of freedom, but no mention is made of the various 
ways in which this freedom has been established. 

iii. If the Ordinary has given no directions on the matter, 
any form of words will suffice as the certif.cate of freedom of the 
investigating priest. It is clear, however, that the written answers 


—. sees ‘uy _ = - = . 
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to the questionnaire addressed to the parties is not necessarily a 
certificate of freedom, even when witnessed by the parish priest, 
for the answers given might be altogether unsatisfactory. Assum- 
ing they are satisfactory, we suggest, as a certificate of freedom in 
cases not requiring a nihil obstat, that the examining priest 
should add the words “‘libertas sponsi(ae) comprobatur’’ with 
his sigaature. 


MARRIAGE REGISTRATION 


In diocese “‘X”’ local law requires the parish priest of the 
place of baptism not only to enter marriages in the baptismal 
register, but also to inform the parish priest of the place where 
the wedding was contracted that this entry has been made in 
the baptismal register. But in diocese “‘Y”’ there is no such regu- 
lation. How can the priests in ““X”’ observe the law if those in 
““Y” decline to be bound by it, in cases where a party married 
ia ““X” was baptised in ““Y’’? (T.) 


REPLY 


Canon 470, §2: In libro baptizatorum adnotetur quoque si 
baptizatus . . . matrimonium contraxerit. ... Cf also canon 
1103, §2. 

Sacrosanctum, 29 June, 1941; A.A.S., 1941, XX XIII, p. 305, 
n. 11, b: Hi autem receptas notitias transcribant ad normam 
can. 470, §2.... et nuntium scriptum de peracta transcriptione 
mittant ad parochum, qui matrimonio adsistit. Is vero non ac- 
quiescat donec hunc nuntium receperit ; receptum autem alliget 
fasciculo documentorum celebrati matrimonii. 

i. In “X” and “‘Y’’, and in every diocese throughout the 
world, it is not the local law but the common law, at least since 
the publication of the Code, which requires marriages to be en- 
tered in the baptismal register of the place where each party 
was baptised. This provision of the common law was confirmed 
in the instruction from the Congregation of the Sacraments, 26 
June, 1921, and again more recently in Sacrosanctum. There can 
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be no doubt that it is an obligation, and to this extent parish 
priests in both ““X” and “‘Y” are bound to observe it. 

ii. The further provision, however, that the parish priest of 
the place of baptism must inform the priest of the wedding that 
the registration has been made, and that the latter must insist 
on receiving the notice, is one of the new safeguards in Sacro- 
sanctum. In our view, it is unmistakably one of the points which 
the Sacred Congregation leaves to local Ordinaries to accept, 
following the principle of n. 3 of the document which declares 
that the Sacred Congregation has issued an instruction “qua 
adiutricem praebendo manum Revmis Ordinariis . . . eis suppe- 
ditaret idoneas normas. .. .”’ Inevitably there will be some little 
disagreement when two dioceses have not precisely the same 
regulations, for it is certain that priests in ““Y” are not bound 
by the regulations made by the Ordinary of ““X”’. 

iii. The remedy is for the priest of ““X°”’ to inform the priest 
of “Y” of the law in “X”’. The requisite notice will then, no 
doubt, be forthcoming, especially if a stamped addressed post- 
card for the purpose is sent. If it is not forthcoming, he may in- 
form his own curia of “X’’, and the officials may take up the 
matter with the curia of ““Y” if they think it sufficiently impor- 
tant. But he is not bound, we think, to refer to his curia: having 
sent the notice and requested a confirmation he has fully ob- 
served the common law and, as far as in him lies, the local law 
as well. 


Hoty SATURDAY—BLESSING OF FIRE 


The symbolism of these rites is sufficiently evident from the 
prayers accompanying them. But where may one find a full 
treatment of the origins of this ceremony? (R.) 


REPLY 


The fullest modern discussion of which we are aware is by 
Schuster in his Liber Sacramentorum, Book IV, ch. i, ‘‘Eucharistia 
Lucernaris”’ ; also Book III, c. ii, “The Paschal Triduum”’. Fr 
Thurston’s Lent and Holy Week (1904), the substance of which 
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may be read in various articles of The Catholic Encyclopedia, is full 
of interesting facts. 

The Lucernarium was an evening ceremony which accom- 
panied the lighting of lamps, taken over by the early Church 
from the Mosaic law, the sacrificium vespertinum mentioned in the 
psalms. It disappeared from Roman liturgical use in the third 
century but returned four centuries later when Gallican cus- 
toms of eastern origin, particularly the Paschal candle, became 
gradually incorporated in the Roman liturgy. As with all these 
early rites and observances, the history of their rise and develop- 
ment is somewhat complicated. In Schuster’s view, the cere- 
mony which we now have on Holy Saturday of blessing the fire, 
incense and candle, is ultimately traceable to this ancient Lucer- 
narium, which took on a special solemnity at the Paschal vigil. 
Hence its assignation to the deacon, whose duty it was to per- 
form the rites of the Lucernarium. 

It has long been agreed that the blessing of the grains of 
incense is a misnomer due to an error which has persisted in the 
rubric preceding the fourth prayer Veniat, quaesumus.“‘Incensum” 
was, not unreasonably, taken to mean incense, whereas it ac- 
tually refers to “‘a lighted thing”’, the fire or the candle, as the 
whole of this prayer demonstrates ; the insertion of five grains of 
incense in the paschal candle, symbolic either of the five wounds 
of Christ or of the embalming of His Body, had become tra- 
ditional, and it was excusable, perhaps, to think that they were 
to be blessed at the prayer Veniat, quaesumus. Cf. Cabrol, The 
Year’s Liturgy, 1, p. 188; O. M. Bussy, THE CLercy Review, 
1942, XXII, p. 206. 

_ There is also agreement amongst liturgical writers that the 
triple candle was used originally in a multiplex form as a safe- 
guard against it being extinguished by the wind, when the light 
was Carried from the new fire into the church, just as in Rome 
today torches are made of several candles fixed together as a 
precaution against extinction. The number of candles on the 
reed became stabilized as three for symbolic reasons. Cf. West- 
minster Cathedral Chronicle, 1939, p. 195. 

E. J. M. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


THE POPE ADDRESSES BRITISH 
PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION 


(Osservatore Romano, 17 January, 1949.) 


Right Honourable Speaker of the House of Commons! 
Honourable Members of the British Parliamentary Delegation! 


During your stay in the Eternal City you have desired to be re- 
ceived in audience by Us. We gladly extend a warm welcome to you 
in this residence, where We have spoken to many others from your 
beloved country and have given them proofs of Our particular 
affection. 

The visitor from England is no stranger in a City, where he will 
find many historic associations; in fact, just beside the borders of 
Our Vatican State there are still names that are derived from your 
ancient language and recall pleasant memories. _ 

Wé are glad to see that your Parliamentary Delegation is com- 
posed of members of different parties indicating your readiness to 
learn from others and to profit by the exchange of experiences. You 
have realized that the time is past for individuals, organizations and 
nations to live in complete isolation. Knowledge and sympathetic 
understanding are essential conditions to break down barriers and 
prejudices, which divide peoples and cause bitter strife. 

Among the noble traditions of your Parliamentary System, which 
has stood the test of centuries, this mutual interchange of ideas takes 
pride of place with freedom of speech ; when this freedom is exercised 
in an atmosphere of understanding with due respect for justice and 
truth, and under the guidance of an impartial judge, the benefit to a 
nation is difficult to exaggerate. 

May your visit mark an advance in bringing nations closer to- 
gether in a spirit of truth and comprehension, and strengthen in them 
the conviction that there is a great foundation for unity and harmony 
among all men who have God as their Father. May He lovingly 
watch over the deliberations of the venerable Assembly, of which 
you are representatives. 

We pray God’s blessing on your present activity; and may His 
choicest graces descend on the King, on the Royal House, on His 
Majesty’s Government and the entire British people. 


ae 
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CATHOLIC ACTION IN INDIA 
EPISTULA 


AD EXCMOS PP. DD. INDIARUM ARCHIEPISCOPOS, EPISCOPOS CETEROSQUE 
LOCORUM ORDINARIOS: DE ACTIONE CATHOLICA IN INDIIS PROMO- 


VENDA. (A.A.S., 1948, XL, p. 328.) 
PIUS PP. XII 


During recent years We have been following with special interest 
the outcome of the efforts which you, Venerable Brethren, have been 
making to promote and foster Catholic Action, in your respective 
dioceses in India. That these efforts have achieved a large measure 
of success is abundantly evident from the fact that, in 1945, you 
deemed it opportune to found, under your authoritative direction, 
the Committee of Catholic Action whereby Catholic Action was for- 
mally established on a national basis in India. We welcomed there- 
fore, with particular gratification, the letter which, as National Direc- 
tor, the Archbishop of Madras, mindful of Our Apostolic office and 
of Our paternal interest in such matters, recently communicated to 
Us; and gladly acceding to the filial request therein contained, We 
have deemed it good to share your joy and prosper your under- 
taking by addressing you on the subject of Catholic Action. 

Your beloved country has reached a turning-point in its history : 
a new era has dawned: the flaming torch of liberty with justice has 
warmed the hearts and fired the minds of your beloved people and, 
in the burning fervour of newly-won national independence, the 
destiny of your great nation is being shaped. At this juncture in your 
history, when problems of national importance have to be faced and 
solved, it is of great consequence that the faithful committed to your 
care should be in a position to make a worthwhile contribution to the 
future of your nation, by sharing with their brothers in blood that 
heritage of sound doctrine which as Catholics they possess and 
cherish. 

Catholic Action, wherein the first and essential duty of personal 
sanctification is combined with an intense apostolic activity under 
the mandate and encouragement of the hierarchy, provides an ex- 
cellent means whereby the faithful, intensifying their own spiritual 
life and deepening their religious convictions, may confer on the 
nation those blessings which accrue to civil society from the due ob- 
servance of the divine law and the zealous fulfilment of christian 
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duties. This high purpose has been aptly stated in these words of Our 
Predecessor of blessed memory: “It is the function of this type of 
Action to form, as it were, a great army of good citizens, men and 
women, and especially young people of both sexes, whose first and 
dearest desire is to take some part in the sacred ministry of the 
Church, and to strive valiantly under her leadership and guidance 
to spread the Kingdom of Christ in private and public life,” the 
promotion of which is the acquisition for human society of the highest 
of all goods. 

Wherefore We rejoice with you, Venerable Brethren, that under 
your pastoral direction and encouragement, this active and militant 
form of Catholic life is being firmly established in your dioceses, and 
it is Our fervent prayer that all those who enrol in its apostolate, so 
necessary in these days, “may walk worthy of God, in all things 
pleasing: being fruitful in every good work and increasing in the 
knowledge of God’’.? 

Having as its aim and purpose the promotion of the Kingdom of 
Christ it is obvious that Catholic Action transcends the aims of political 
parties and provides an apostolate whereby Catholics, without dis- 
tinction of age, or sex, or class, or party, may promote whatever per- 
tains to religion and morality. In so far as such activity is a direct 
collaboration of the laity in the spiritual and pastoral work of the 
Church, clearly it must be subordinated to the authority of the 
Bishops whom, under the jurisdiction of the Vicar of Christ, “the 
Holy Ghost hath placed to rule the Church of God”, in their respec- 
tive dioceses. In its social aspects also, where it may exert an impact 
on civil society, this sharing of the laity in the apostolic work of the 
Church must likewise be guided and directed by the Hierarchy, 
which is, for Catholics, the competent authority regarding the moral 
implications of questions arising in the social-economic order. For 
these reasons, Venerable Brethren, it is most opportune that one of 
the sections of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India should be 
charged with the direction of the All India Catholic Action Organi- 
zation. This “Committee of Catholic Action”, under its episcopal 
director, will be an effective means to co-ordinate the various Catho- 
lic Action groups, to acquaint them with the mind of the Church and 
ensure that in serried ranks they act in close co-operation with you in 
the matters of national interest requiring definite Catholic leader- 
ship and a precise statement of Catholic thought and teaching. More- 
over it will be in a position to facilitate and encourage a cordial 


1 Letter to the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, 6 November, 1929. 
2 Col. i, 10. 3 Acts xx, 28. 
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collaboration between Catholic Action groups and the existing asso- 
ciations, whose labours, whether in the field of personal sanctification 
or social service, deserve so well of the whole Church, so that, though 
retaining their autonomy, all may yet rejoice in the blessed bond of 
fraternal solidarity, which, according to the mind of Our Predecessor 
of happy memory, should unite all who dedicate themselves, each in 
his own measure, to the up-building of the Body of Christ. 

The guiding principle therefore of all those who collaborate in 
this apostolate should be “‘sentire cum Ecclesia”, to have the mind 
of the Church, to be intimately acquainted with the doctrine of the 
Church which is “‘the pillar and the ground of truth”.? Wherefore 
We commend to you, Venerable Brethren, in a special manner, the 
necessity of the sound religious training and moral formation of all 
who undertake this apostolate. They must be “nourished up in the 
words of faith and of good doctrine” and “exercise themselves unto 
godliness”. In a word, they must undergo a training which embraces 
the whole man, and which brings mind and heart and will into sub- 
jection to Christ, so that each apostle of Catholic Action may show 
himself ‘“‘an example of good works in doctrine, in integrity”’.‘ It is 
this integrity of christian life, solidly grounded in doctrine, nour- 
ished by the frequent reception of the Sacraments, supported by 
prayer and the practice of christian virtue, that characterizes the 
Catholic Actionist and makes him a faithful soldier of Christ in his 
home, in his work or profession and in every phase of his social life. 
This task of training falls primarily on the clergy and religious who, 
by the zealous fulfilment of this sacred duty, will provide an ever- 
increasing number of fervent men and women, and of youth who, 
obedient to the voice of the Supreme Pastor and to the directions of 
their bishops, will become devoted and earnest co-workers in leading 
others to God and to His Holy Church. Here then is the special field 
for your zealous collaborators, for those generous souls consecrated to 
Catholic Action, whose one great desire is to devote themselves to the 
spreading of the Kingdom of Christ. As apostles of their brothers in 
blood they may win countless souls to Christ and, enlarging His 
Kingdom in India, may effect an ever wider extension of the ines- 
timable blessings of that Kingdom of truth and life, of holiness, of 
justice, of love and of peace. What greater blessings could We wish 
your nation, what nobler ambition could inspire the Catholics of all 
India than the realization of such a divine plan? 

With all Our heart therefore We commend to the clergy and 
faithful committed to your care this admirable apostolate, which 


1 Eph. iv, 12. 2; Tim. iii, 15. 3; Tim. iv, 6-7. TH. i, 9. 
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corresponds so effectively to the needs of the Church in these days. 
And as an earnest of Our paternal interest, as an incentive to still 
greater effort, as a pledge of abundant celestial favours, We cordially 
impart to you, Venerable Brethren, and to all those who, under your 
guidance, may collaborate with you in the noble work of spreading 
the Kingdom of God, the fullness of Our Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at the Vatican on the thirtieth of January, nineteen hun- 
dred and forty-eight, the ninth year of Our Pontificate. 


PIUS PP. XII 


UNITED EUROPE MOVEMENT 
ALLOCUTIO 


AD DELEGATOS, QUI ROMAE CONVENERANT, OB CONVENTUM INTER- 


NATIONALEM PRO UNIONE FOEDERALI EUROPEA INSTAURANDA,! 
(A.A.S., 1948, XL, p. 507.) 


Nous sommes trés sensible 4 votre démarche, Messieurs. Elle 
Nous prouve que vous avez compris et apprécié les efforts que, depuis 
prés de dix ans, Nous multiplions sans relache en vue de promouvoir 
un rapprochement, une union sincérement cordiale entre toutes les 
nations. Soyez-en remerciés. 

C’est précisément ce souci qui Nous inspirait le 2 juin dernier, 
quand Nous parlions en faveur d’une union européenne. Nous l’avons 
fait en Nous gardant bien d’impliquer l’Eglise dans des intéréts 
purement temporels. La méme réserve est également de mise sur la 
question de savoir quel degré de vraisemblance ou de probabilité 
assigner a la réalisation de cet idéal, de combien on en est loin encore 
ou de combien I’on s’en est rapproché. 

Que l’établissement d’une union européenne offre de sérieuses 
difficultés, personne n’en disconvient. De prime abord on pourrait 
faire valoir le besoin, pour la rendre psychologiquement supportable 
a tous les peuples de l’Europe, d’un certain recul qui éloigne d’eux 
le souvenir des événements de la derniére guerre. Cependant, il n’y 
a pas de temps a perdre. Et si l’on tient 4 ce que cette union atteigne 
son but, si l’on veut qu’elle serve utilement la cause de la liberté et 
de la concorde européenne, la cause de la paix économique et poli- 
tique intercontinentale, il est grand temps qu’elle se fasse. Certains 
se demandent méme s’il n’est pas déja trop tard. 

Pourquoi donc réclamer que le souvenir de la guerre se soit 


1 Habita die 11 mensis Novembris a. 1948. 


— 


REAL TIT IN IS! 


se TN RCA OLE 
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d’abord estompé dans le recul d’une perspective lointaine, alors que, 
tout au rebours, ses effets, encore douloureusement sentis, sont pré- 
cisément pour ces peuples d’Europe un encouragement a déposer 
une bonne fois leurs préoccupations égoistement nationales, source 
de tant de jalousies et de tant de haines, une incitation 4 pourvoir a 
leur légitime défense contre toute politique de violence ouverte ou 
larvée? 

I] est un point sur lequel on ne saurait trop insister : l’abus d’une 
supériorité politique d’aprés-guerre en vue d’éliminer une concur- 
rence économique. Rien ne réussirait mieux 4 envenimer irrémé- 
diablement l’ceuvre de rapprochement et de mutuelle entente. 

Les grandes nations du continent, a la longue histoire toute 
chargée de souvenirs de gloire et de puissance, peuvent aussi faire 
échec a la constitution d’une union européenne, exposées qu’elles 
sont, sans y prendre garde, a se mesurer elles-mémes a !’échelle de 
leur propre passé plutét qu’a celle des réalités du présent et des 
prévisions d’avenir. C’est justement pourquoi !’on attend d’elles 
qu’elles sachent faire abstraction de leur grandeur d’autrefois pour 
s’aligner sur une unité politique et économique supérieure. Elles le 
feront d’autant meilleur gré qu’on ne les astreindra pas, par souci 
exagéré d’uniformité, 4 un nivellement forcé, alors que le respect des 
caractéres culturels de chacun des peuples provoquerait, par leur 
harmonieuse variété, une union plus facile et plus stable. 

Quelle qu’en soit la valeur, toutes ces considérations et bien d’au- 
tres le cédent en intérét et en importance 4 une question, ou plutét a 
la question fondamentale qui se pose inéluctablement en matiére de 
reconstruction européenne, et de laquelle Nous n’avons pas le droit 
de détourner notre attention. 

Personne, croyons-Nous, ne pourra refuser de souscrire a cette 
affirmation qu’une Europe unie, pour se maintenir en équilibre et 
pour aplanir les différends sur son propre continent—sans parler ici 
de son influence sur la sécurité de la paix universelle—, a besoin de 
reposer sur une base morale inébranlable. Ou la trouver cette base? 
Laissons lhistoire répondre: il fut un temps ot l'Europe formait, 
dans son unité, un tout compact et, au milieu de toutes les faiblesses, 
en dépit de toutes les défaillances humaines, c’était pour elle une 
force; elle accomplissait, par cette union, de grandes choses. Or, 
lame de cette unité était la religion, qui imprégnait a fond toute la 
société de foi chrétienne. 

Une fois la culture détachée de la religion, l’unité s’est désa- 
grégée. A la longue, poursuivant comme une tache d’huile son pro- 
grés lent mais continu, l’irréligion a pénétré de plus en plus la vie 
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publique et c’est 4 elle, avant tout, que ce continent est redevable de 
ses déchirements, de son malaise et de son inqui¢tude. 

Si donc l’Europe veut en sortir, ne lui faut-il pas rétablir, chez 
elle, le lien entre la religion et la civilisation? 

C’est pourquoi Nous avons eu grand plaisir a lire, en téte de la 
résolution de la Commission culturelle 4 la suite du Congrés de La 
Haye en mai dernier, la mention du “commun héritage de civilisa- 
tion chrétienne”. Pourtant, ce n’est pas encore assez tant qu’on 
n’ira pas jusqu’a la reconnaissance expresse des droits de Dieu et de 
sa loi, fond solide sur lequel sont ancrés les droits de homme. Isolés 
de la religion, comment ces droits et toutes les libertés pourront-ils 
assurer l’unité, ordre et la paix? 

Et puis, oubliera-t-on encore de recenser parmi les droits de 
Phomme ceux de la famille, parents et enfants? L’Europe unie ne 
peut se batir sur une simple idée abstraite. Elle a pour support 
nécessaire des hommes vivants. Qui seront-ils? Bien difficilement les 
anciens dirigeants des vieilles puissances européennes: ils ont disparu 
ou n’ont plus d’influence. Moins encore les éléments d’une masse 
telle que Nous l’avons définie dans Notre message de Noél 1944: la 
vraie démocratie avec son idéal de saine liberté et égalité n’a pas 
d’adversaire plus redoutable. 

Reste donc 4 nous demander d’ou viendra l’appel le plus pres- 
sant a l’unité européenne? I] viendra des hommes aimant sincére- 
ment la paix, des hommes d’ordre et de calme, des hommes qui— 
toutau moins d’ intention et devolonté—nesont pasencore “déracinés” 
et qui trouvent dans la vie de famille, honnéte et heureuse, le pre- 
mier objet de leur pensée et de leur joie. Voila ceux qui porteront 
sur leurs épaules l’édifice de Europe unie. Tant qu’on fermera 
Poreille 4 leur appel, on ne fera rien de durable, rien qui soit a la 
mesure des crises présentes. 

Mais, Nous Nous le demandons, trouvera-t-on aussi la compré- 
hension nécessaire dans ces conjonctures, la compr¢hension au dé- 
faut de laquelle toutes les tentatives sont vouces a l’échec? Voila le 
grand probléme; il exige une solution, si l’on veut parvenir a la 
réalisation de l’union européenne. 

Grace a Dieu, lemouvement enrdle déja et entraine tant d’hommes 
de bien, tant d’hommes de cceur, que Nous ne Nous lasserons pas 
d’espérer qu’on finira par trouver le vrai reméde aux maux de ce 
continent. En tout cas, avec la plus vivante sympathie, Nous prions 
le Pére des lumiéres de vous éclairer, de vous assister dans vos tra- 


vaux et de bénir vos efforts tendus vers la paix si ardemment 
convoitée. 
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REPLIES OF CODE COMMISSION 
(A.A.S., 1948, XL, p. 301) 


RESPONSA AD PROPOSITA DUBIA 


EMI PATRES PONTIFICIAE COMMISSIONIS AD CODICIS CANONES AUTHEN- 
TICE INTERPRETANDOS, PROPOSITIS IN PLENARIO COETU QUAE 


SEQUUNTUR DUBIIS, RESPONDERI MANDARUNT UT INFRA AD SIN- 
GULA: 


I 


De ture Superioris religiost inspiciendi subditorum litteras 


D. An religiosi exempti, in casibus in quibus Ordinario loci 
subiiciuntur, libere possint, ad normam can. 611, litteras nulli ob- 


noxias inspectioni ad eundem Ordinarium mittere et ab eodem 
recipere. 


R. Affirmative. 
Datum Romae, e Civitate Vaticana, die 27 m. Novembri a. 
1947- 
II 


De privilegio fori 


D. I. Utrum, ad incurrendam excommunicationem vel suspen- 
sionem de quibus in can. 2341, sufficiat ut quis, ausu temerario, per- 
sonam ex recensitis in eodem canone conveniat coram laico iudice ; 
an requiratur ut persona conventa re a iudice citetur. 

R. Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secundam. 

D. II. An interpretatio data in responso ad dubium primum 
valeat retrorsum. 

R. Negative; et vim exserit a die publicationis in Actorum Apos- 
tolicae Sedis Commentario Officialt. 

Datum Romae, e Civitate Vaticana, die 26 m. Aprili a. 1948. 


Ill 


De matrimonio per procuratorem 


D. Utrum procuratorem, de quo in can. 1089 § 1, mandans ipse 
designare debeat ; an eiusdem designationem alii committere valeat. 

R. Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secundam. 

Datum Romae, e Civitate Vaticana, die 31 m. Maio a. 1948. 


M. Card, Massmr, Praeses. 


Vol. xxxi P 
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LITURGICAL REFERENCE TO JEWS 
SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
Decraratio. (A4.A.S., 1948, XL, p. 342.) 


In bina illa precatione qua sancta Mater Ecclesia in orationibus 
sollemnibus feriae sextae in Parasceve etiam pro populo hebraico 
Dei misericordiam implorat, haec verba occurrunt: “perfidi iudaei’’, 
et “iudaica perfidia”. Porro quaesitum est de vero sensu istius locu- 
tionis latinae, praesertim cum in variis translationibus, ad usum 
fidelium in linguas vulgares factis, illa verba expressa fuerint locu- 
tionibus quae auribus istius populi offensivae videantur. 

Sacra haec Congregatio, de re interrogata, haec tantum declarare 
censuit: ‘Non improbari, in translationibus in linguas vulgares, 
locutiones quarum sensus sit: ‘infidelitas, infideles in credendo’ ”’. 

Romae, die 10 Iunii 1948. 

%« C. Card. Micara, Episc. Veliternus, Praefectus. 


Cf. Theological Studies, 1947, VIII, pp. 80-96, for a full discussion 
of the phrase; also THE CLercy Review, 1938, XIV, p. 469, and 
Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1936, p. 296. 


E. J. M. 
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The Photian Schism, History and Legend. By Francis Dvornik. Royal 
8vo. Pp. xiv + 504. (Cambridge University Press. 355.) 


Most students of Church History are aware that, in the past fifteen 
years, a radical change of opinion among scholars has taken place 
with regard to what we must still call the ““Greek Schism”—that 
break between East and West which is associated with the name of 
Photius in the ninth century and with that of Michael Caerularius 
in the eleventh. M. Amman, in the sixth volume of Fliche and Mar- 
tin’s Histoire de l’Eglise, has given a remarkably complete survey of 
the question, and indeed, his own studies in the Dictionnaire de Théo- 
logie Catholique helped to prepare the ground for this revision of 
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opinion. Father Philip Hughes has also dealt with the question in the 
revised second volume of his History of the Church ; and a short account 
of the main points at issue appeared in these pages in November 
1938 under the title: “‘Propaganda in History: the Greek Schism”. 

The revision of opinion has been due mainly to the work of two dis- 
tinguished Byzantinists—one French, the other Czech—the Assump- 
tionist, Pére Venance Grumel, editor of Les Etudes Byzantines, the 
journal of the Assumptionist School of Byzantine Studies (known in 
the past as Les Echos d’Ortent) and now temporarily edited from Paris ; 
and Dr Francis Dvornik, a former Professor at the Charles IV Uni- 
versity in Prague, at present working as an exile in this country. 

Dr Dvornik has now gathered together the results of his studies 
in the most complete conspectus of the whole question which has yet 
been published. Whatever minor differences of opinion there may be 
—and the learned Czech historian does not always see eye to eye 
with Pére Grumel—there can be no doubt that this book will be, in 
English, for many years to come, the authoritative study of the Pho- 
tian episode in the sad story of the Greek Schism. 

It is not necessary to repeat here the outlines of the old story and 
the new interpretation: the main conclusion, the rehabilitation of 
Photius, is unimpeachable, and all our Church histories will need to 
be adjusted in consequence. In his revision, instead of following what 
might appear the obvious method, giving the accepted story, and 
following it with the corrections, Dr Dvornik has begun by giving us 
the true story of the Photian episode as it can now be explained after 
a re-assessment of the facts. This comprises the first part of his book, 
under the title: “History”. In the second part, he deals with the 
“Legend”? which has grown up around the name of Photius, par- 
ticularly among Western historians, and he examines the reasons 
which have led to this widespread error on the part of even distin- 
guished authorities. It is sufficient here to indicate that the problem 
is one of assessment of the value of evidence, and Dr Dvornik has 
shown quite clearly that most of the anti-Photian evidence which we 
possess is largely pamphlet literature, and almost completely un- 
trustworthy. Behind the story isa much more complicated and general 
history of party divisions in the Eastern capital, and the long feud 
of the Blues and the Greens. 

Perhaps the chief point of interest to the general reader, and to 
the student of Church History, concerns the standing and authority 
of what we at present call the Eighth General Council—the Fourth 
of Constantinople—of 869-70. In the West, this has long ranked 
with the other General Councils, and has been given the authority 
which attaches to them. The latest researches, however, cast con- 
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siderable doubt on its claim to oecumenicity. How did it come about 
that the whole of the Western Church has been deceived on such an 
important matter? On this question Dr Dvornik has carried out a 
piece of first-class investigation and research, and his conclusion 
seems convincing. Briefly it amounts to this. In the eleventh century, 
when the Investiture dispute was at its height, the Gregorian refor- 
mers found to hand a most valuable weapon in one of the canons of 
this Council, which clearly condemned lay investiture. The canon was 
quoted, entered the reformers’ armoury of texts and, almost by over- 
sight, the name of the Council came to be included in the list of General 
Councils of the Church. Cardinal Humbert, a strong Gregorian, 
writes of only seven General Councils. So does St Peter Damian in 
1059. Perhaps the first canonist to “‘discover” the Council, and pre- 
pare the way for its acceptance as a General Council, was St Anselm 
of Lucca. It is true that he had doubts, but it is equally true that he 
introduced the famous Canon XXII into canonical legislation. Deus- 
dedit also writes with some hesitation, but speaks nevertheless of 
“octo universales sinodi”. Dr Dvornik sums up his investigation as 
follows : 


“Thus, at the end of our investigations on the oecumenicity 
of the Eighth Council, we have arrived at results that may at first 
seem startling. The Eighth Council was not included among the 
oecumenical councils by the Roman Church from 880 till the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, and until that time the two Chur- 
ches were in perfect agreement on this important point. It was 
only as a result of the canonists’ extraordinary oversight at the 
end of the eleventh century that this Council reappeared on the 
list of the oecumenical councils. Canon XXII, forbidding laymen 
to interfere in episcopal elections, ‘discovered’ by the canonists of 
the Gregorian period, mainly contributed to the popularity of 
the Council in the West and facilitated the canonists’ misrepre- 
sentation. Until the twelfth century at the earliest, no declaration 
had ever been issued by the Holy See including this Council 
among the oecumenical synods. That it should have figured as 
one of the venerable oecumenical councils must necessarily have 
influenced the Western verdict on the Photius Affair and sup- 
plied an important factor in the growth of what we call ‘the Pho- 
tian Legend’ in the Western world” (pp. 329-30). 


Dr Dvornik completes his account of the growth of the Photian 
legend by an examination of the Western tradition among canonists 
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and historians from the twelfth century onwards, and he shows, in 
comparison, that the Eastern tradition is very different, and much 
more reliable. 

A certain number of points still remain obscure, and I suppose 
no final verdict can be given until a critical edition of most of the 
anti-Photian literature has been published. The main lines, however, 
of the new interpretation are clear. We can be grateful for the ex- 
cellent work which Dr Dvornik has carried out, in the midst of great 
personal difficulties, and we can reflect on the fact that our Church 
History text-books depend, more than we usually realize, on specialist 
monographs, of which this book is such a fine example. 

% GEORGE ANDREW, 
Bishop of Tigta. 


The Modern Approach to Descartes’ Problem. By Sir Edmund Whittaker, 
F.R.S. Pp. 30. (Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. Price 1s. 6d.) 


Tuis short book is the text of the Herbert Spencer Lecture delivered 
in the University of Oxford in 1948. In it the author gives an account 
of what he considers to be the relation of the mathematical and 
physical sciences to philosophy. His views are clear : 


“‘The true aim of metaphysics is to complete the direct scru- 
tiny of nature by reflecting on, and laying bare, its presupposi- 
tions, concepts and principles; so that philosophy follows mathe- 

' matical and physical science, and does not precede it.” 


Descartes is given credit for having initiated the movement of thought 
which has eventually led to this conclusion. Impressed by the con- 
trast between the “‘futile wrangling of contemporary philosophers” 
and the “‘calm certainty attached to discoveries in the mathematical 
sciences, and the unanimity with which those discoveries were every- 
where received’’, he formed the conviction that the only way to save 
philosophy was to introduce a new method, similar to that followed 
in mathematics. According to this method philosophers should first 
of all discover a few clear and certain principles from which they 
could consequently deduce all other philosophical truths. The fault 
of Descartes, according to the author of the present work, was to 
suppose that the few primary principles could be discovered by 
examining the contents of our minds without any reference to the 
data obtained by experiment. Such a proceeding is erroneous and in 
the case of Descartes led to disastrous consequences when he attemp- 
ted to explain the working of the astronomical universe. Nevertheless 
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his method is fundamentally correct and if only applied to the find- 
ings of the whole corpus of science may bring about the results which 
Descartes hoped to achieve. 

According to Sir Edmund Whittaker, the starting place for phil- 
osophy should be our knowledge of nature gained by science. By 
reflexion on this knowledge we ought to be able to establish prin- 
ciples upon which the whole edifice of philosophy can be built. The 
operation of building must be effected by a new type of rigorous 
thinking, more accurate and penetrating than the argumentations 
of an earlier age. 

To support his general thesis the author adduces a number of 
instances in which the philosophical theories of an earlier age have 
become obsolete as a result of modern developments in science. For 
instance, 
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“the errors of Aristotle’s philosophy of motion may be set down 
to the circumstance that he never imagined the possibility of 
treating change mathematically; this indeed became feasible only 
after the discovery of the differential calculus. The qualitative 
Aristotelian principles, and the definition of motion as the pas- 
sage from potency to act, which proved useless in the investiga- 
tion of nature, were discarded as soon as exact quantitative 
methods were available ; and the whole of natural philosophy as 
set forth in Aristotle’s Physics was seen to be worthless” (p. 5). 


Other examples of modifications in philosophy made necessary by 
advances in science are to be found in the notions of space, infinity, 
continuity, causation, necessity. Even logic is not exempt since the 
Principle of Complementarity involves the renunciation, in certain 
circumstances, of the Law of the Excluded Middle. 

The author concludes his lecture with a brief outline of the initial 
stages of a philosophy such as he advocates. It has as its foundation a 
doctrine of space. The assumption is made that other minds exist. 
Reflexion on sensations leads to the discovery of similarities be- 
tween sensations and consequently to class concepts. The fact that 
other people make the same judgements as ourselves regarding simi- 
larities of sensations leads to the conviction that class concepts have 
a public character as distinct from the purely private character of the 
sensations themselves. This implies that the grouping of phenomena 
into classes is not a purely mental process but reveals a feature sig- 
nificant in the structure of the world. The persistence of the same 
sense-impressions leads to the concept of continuous permanence in 
time. A comparison of the data of touch and sight, in the light of the 
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principle of continuous permanence in time, yields the notion of 
material bodies. The next step is the assumption, based on experience, 
that a material body can change its situation without being changed 
in any other way. This leads to the notion of measuring and the possi- 
bility of comparing sizes and distance. Further consideration of the 
situation of particles leads to the judgement that space is three- 
dimensional and to the setting up of Euclidean geometry as ‘“‘a very 
good approximate description of certain properties of that part of the 
universe which can be seen with the unaided eye”. 

At this stage the word “reality”’ can be introduced. Whatever is 
capable of being drawn within the conceptual frame, rational in 
character and based on “laws of nature” which will serve to syste- 
matize and to predict our experience, will be said to be real. 

As far as values are concerned it has been found that the aesthetic 
values of, for instance, musical chords is associated with numerical 
ratios. The reality of such values is guaranteed by common agree- 
ment but “the intimate connection with physicomathematical sci- 
ence reveals a deeper embedding in the general structure of reality”’ 
(pp. 28-9). Once the reality of aesthetic values has been admitted 
the reality of moral values can be established without much difficulty. 
Finally, 


“The assertion of a rational structure permeating the cosmos, 
and the recognition of moral values, when taken together, pro- 
vide a foundation for natural theology; and from the acknow- 
ledgment of God follows the development of ethics and the con- 
fluence with revealed religion” (p. 29). 


There are many points in Sir Edmund Whittaker’s lecture which call 
for comment—unfortunately space permits us to mention only a few. 

First of all Sir Edmund appears to share the view he attributes 
to Descartes that 


“the primary aim in studying the external world is to gain such 
a knowledge of the laws of cause and effect that phenomena can 
be accurately predicted; and moreover, that the laws of cause 
and effect are essentially quantitative, so that prediction can be 
constructed only by the help of mathematics” (p. 3). 


Now this may be true of certain branches of science, but it is definitely 
untrue about philosophy. It seems fairly evident that philosophers 
as such are not interested in prediction but rather in an attempt to 
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understand what reality is, whence it comes and why it exists. Dis- 
cussions about the nature of reality, the existence of God, the immor- 
tality of the soul and free will are not engaged in with a view to pre- 
dicting future events, but with a view to a satisfactory understanding 
of reality. The causes and principles which philosophy seeks are not 
antecedent determining phenomena but realities which provide a 
satisfactory intelligible explanation of the universe of experience. 
This last point seems to escape Sir Edmund. He seems to take it for 
granted that every cause must be in a quantitative relation with its 
effect, a belief which if taken rigorously would lead to the assertion 
that only phenomena can be the causes of phenomena. It may be 
that in actual experience phenomena have always antecedent deter- 
minants of the same order, but this by no means excludes the possi- 
bility that there are other causes, not necessarily phenomenal, which 
are required if a complete explanation of experience is to be achieved. 
It all depends upon the way in which phenomena are considered. 
If they are thought to be nothing but an appearance in the universe 
of a sensible datum, then a mere quantitative consideration is all 
that is necessary. If on the other hand they are thought to be the 
realization of an intelligible form, then a merely quantitative treat- 
ment is necessarily inadequate. Putting it in another way, the ques- 
tion at issue is whether the function of reality as we experience it is 
to be merely sensible and quantitative, or whether its primary func- 
tion is to be in a wider sense, so that its quantitative and sensible 
features would be merely one aspect of it. The scholastic philoso- 
phers, for whom Sir Edmund seems to have little use, saw this point 
quite clearly. For them, metaphysics was essentially the considera- 
tion of things as “‘beings’”’, whereas natural science was primarily 
concerned with the consideration of them as quantitative and sen- 
sible. They put natural science in a lower order of thought as essen- 
tially a partial consideration, whereas metaphysics was the highest 
form of thought, consisting in the attempt to view things in their 
entirety. 

The attitude of mind adopted towards this issue is obviously of 
great importance in the assessment of the relations between science 
and philosophy. If the physicomathematical treatment of things is 
merely a partial treatment, then it is wrong to inflict the limitations 
and methods of such a treatment on what is essentially a different 
kind of consideration. Indeed it would seem that it is precisely the 
limitations of science which make it so difficult for. some scientists to 
conceive of metaphysical realities and metaphysical causation. 

Arising from this is a second point of some importance. If things 
can be considered from a wider view than their merely sensible and 
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quantitative aspects, then the apprehension of them in this wider 
way does not depend upon science. Most philosophers are prepared 
to welcome the findings of science in so far as these provide an 
accurate description of the universe—indeed it is their acceptance of 
contemporary science which often leads them astray, since even 
among scientists one does not always find that unanimous and serene 
acceptance of scientific discoveries to which Sir Edmund refers. 
Nevertheless if science in virtue of its partiality is prevented from see- 
ing everything in reality which is there to be understood, there is no 
earthly reason why philosophers should wear the same blinkers. Cer- 
tain parts of philosophy are consequently quite independent of 
science and it is a travesty of the facts to assert that ‘“‘an established 
philosophy represents the world outlook of a former generation, 
while any new insight into the structure of nature is important pre- 
cisely in the degree to which it exhibits the old world outlook as 
wrong” (p. 5). It may therefore be granted that those parts of phil- 
osophy which are directly concerned with the material universe can 
and ought to make use of the findings of science, where these are 
certain and not merely conjectural, but it cannot be granted that 
philosophy as a whole and in its entirety follows and does not precede 
science. 

It is surprising that Sir Edmund should seriously think that sci- 
ence stands on its own feet and does not presuppose metaphysics. 
After all, science stands or falls according to the necessity of admit- 
ting a rational structure of the universe. But who is to say whether 
the universe is rational or not, if not the metaphysician? The ration- 
ality of reality is not an empirical datum but a principle of intellec- 
tual thought and can only be established by reflexion on the mutual 
relationship of understanding and being. Some scientists tend to scoff 
at purely intellectual reflexion, they have an altogether too naive 
belief in the efficacy of their measuring instruments. They fail to 
realize that this belief is ill-founded if it is not based on an intellec- 
tual awareness of the nature of understanding. Sir Edmund himself 
is not completely free of this error. In his brief sketch of his rational 
framework he begins by assuming that other minds besides our own 
exist. He then goes on to utilize the judgements of other minds to 
conclude to the fact that class concepts reveal a significant feature in 
the structure of the world. But the assumption of the existence of 
other mincls surely presupposes a previous acceptance of the validity 
of sensible and intellectual experience and cannot be used to show 
the objectivity of mental concepts. 

From what has been said it should be clear that one’s attitude to 
metaphysics depends upon whether one realizes or not that science 
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is essentially a partial consideration of reality. Sir Edmund’s long 
experience as a scientist of note has possibly instilled in him the belief 
that the accuracy of scientific investigation, the care which is taken 
in experiments, the rigorous mathematical reasoning which is re- 
quired, all point to the solidity of scientific findings. We quite agree. 
But—and it is an important “‘but”—concentration over many years 
on one type of reasoning and one general method, may obscure the 
claims of other types of reasoning and other methods of investiga- 
tion. In such circumstances the danger will be that concepts and 
methods useful and necessary in the physical sciences will be applied 
to the solution of quite different kinds of problems. This can be seen 
for instance in the problem of free will. Most of the difficulties which 
Sir Edmund mentions in this connexion are bound up with the way 
in which he approaches it. For him a free act appears to be a phe- 
nomenon which, according to the principle of determinism, ought 
to have a determinant cause. If the act is free it cannot be admitted 
to have a determinant cause. Sir Edmund suggests that the answer 
to the problem is to be found in something analagous to the principle 
of complementarity. A metaphysician would say that the problem is 
badly stated. Freedom is not formally a phenomenon in the ordinary 
sense of the word—it is the attribute of a spiritual substance, and its 
explanation (not its determination) is to be sought in terms of meta- 
physical causation. A metaphysical cause is not one from which the 
effect can be deduced or predicted, but one which is sufficient to 
explain the effect. 

In conclusion credit must be given to Sir Edmund’s efforts to 
effect some unity between philosophy and science ; we hope he may 
be successful. But at the same time it must be pointed out that if the 
price of unity is surrender, philosophers cannot in conscience support 
such a move. 


G. E. 


The Fathers of the Church: A New Translation. Edited by Ludwig 
Schopp and a Board of Associate Editors. The Writings of St 
Augustine. Vols. I and II. Price $4.50 and $4.00 respectively. 
(The Cima Publishing Company, New York.) 


Or the seventy-two volumes of which this series is to consist no fewer 
than twenty-four will be devoted to the works of St Augustine, and 
these two (the fifth and sixth respectively of the whole series to 
appear) contain the following works: Vol. 1: The Happy Life, by Lud- 
wig Schopp ; Answer to Sceptics, by Denis J. Kavanagh, O.S.A. ; Divine 
Providence and the Problem of Evil, by Robert P. Russell, O.S.A.; 
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Soliloquies, by Thomas F. Gilligan, O.S.A. Vol. II: The Immortality 
of the Soul, by Ludwig Schopp; The Magnitude of the Soul, by John J. 
McMahon, S.J.; On Music, by Robert Catesby Taliaferro; The Ad- 
vantage of Believing, by Luanne Meagher, O.S.B.; On Faith in Things 
Unseen, by Roy Joseph Deferrari and Mary Francis McDonald, O.P. 
As in the case of the first volume of this series, already noticed in 
these pages,! each work is preceded by an informative introduction 
and a useful bibliography, and Fr Schopp provides an extremely 
interesting foreword on the life and significance of St Augustine him- 
self. Of all the Fathers of the Church perhaps St Augustine is the most 
difficult to render into modern English; his love of rhetorical devices 
is apt often to obscure his meaning rather than enforce it. But it must 
be said, to the very great credit of Dr Schopp’s team of translators, 
that the work has been very competently done. Doubtless under 
instruction from the extremely able editor, they have resisted the 
temptation to paraphrase; and if the result is sometimes a language 
which fails to reproduce anything analogous to the elegance of the 
Latin original, this deficiency is more than compensated by a consis- 
tent clarity and simplicity in translation such as Augustine himself 
did not always succeed in achieving. 
G. D. S. 


S. Thomae Aquinatis Doctoris Angelici ““Summa Theologiae’’, Notis selectis 
ornata. Cum textu ex recensione Leoniana. In four volumes quarto. 
(Marietti—Rome, Turin, 1948.) 

Amonc the most important publications of 1948 must be counted the 

new manual edition, in four volumes quarto, of the Summa Theo- 

logica of St Thomas, issued by the world-famous house of Marietti of 

Turin. It has long been felt that students of theology ought to possess 

a reliable text of the Summa, and the firm of Marietti have been for- 

tunate in obtaining permission to reproduce here the well-known 

critical edition prepared by the Leonine Commission, though the 
apparatus of variant readings, as likely to be of little use to novices, 
has been wisely omitted. This text, besides being as accurate as care- 
ful research has been able to make it, has the additional advantage 
of being disencumbered of the many references with which helpful 
editors in the past have been accustomed to overload it; we are 
given the body of the text just as St Thomas wrote it, and all refer- 
ences not actually given by St Thomas himself have been relegated 
to the foot of the page. The footnotes also contain parallel passages 
from other works of the Angelic Doctor and indications of his prin- 
1 Tue Ciercy Review, 1948, XXX, pp. 207-8. 
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cipal sources, both patristic and philosophical, as well as the rele- 
vant definitions and pronouncements of the Church with references 
to Denzinger. The edition also provides a number of explanatory 
notes (those of the first volume being contributed by Dr P. Caramello 
and those of the subsequent volumes being judiciously selected from 
De Rubeis, Billuart and others) which may serve to smooth the path 
of the beginner. A concession also is made to the youthful student in the 
form of a typographical device—borrowed with due acknowledge- 
ments from the Paris edition of Lethielleux—whereby St Thomas’s 
conclusion in each article is set in heavy type; and, finally, what a 
convenience it is to have the number of each article at the head of 
the page in Arabic numerals, instead of those Roman numerals 
which, for the present reviewer at any rate, still always involve a 
problem in mental arithmetic! In an interesting introduction Fr 
Clement Suermont, O.P., President of the Leonine Commission, 
having wished success to the present manual edition and—in a 
friendly manner—dissociated the Leonine editors from any respon- 
sibility for its doctrinal and other notes or for any failure here to 
reproduce accurately the Leonine text itself, gives an instructive 
account of the work of the Leonine Commission and of the diffi- 
culties that confront the painstaking textual critic. Especially he 
emphasizes the pre-eminence of the “genealogical” method over that 
which adopts as its primary standard the reading that “gives a 
better sense”’. 


G. BD. -&. 


A Companion to the Summa. By Walter Farrell, O.P., S.T.D., S.T.M. 
Vol. I: The Architect of the Universe (corresponding to the Summa 
Theologica, 1). Pp. vii +. 457. Vol. II: The Pursuit of Happiness 
(corresponding to the Summa Theologica, I-IIae). Pp. viii +- 
467. Vol. III: The Fullness of Life (corresponding to the Summa 
Theologica, 11-IIae). Pp. viii + 530. Vol. IV: The Way of Life 
(corresponding to the Summa Theologica, 111 and Supplement). 
Pp. viii + 464. (Sheed & Ward. Price £4 45. the set.) 


WE gladly welcome the completion of Fr Farrell’s important and 
very useful work, upon which he has been engaged for nearly ten 
years. What one of the author’s friendly critics has described as his 
“delightfully unpredictable order of publication” (this being due to 
a variety of circumstances) explains the otherwise surprising circum- 
stance that the second volume of the work was reviewed in these 
pages in the year 1939. ““The average Englishman,” we then re- 
marked, ‘‘finds St Thomas, even in English, very difficult to read. 
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For it is not merely a question of language; it is above all a question 
of method and of style. The short, crisp, thought-laden sentences of 
the Summa serve admirably their purpose of conveying in brief and 
summary form the fruits of a lifetime of meditation upon revealed 
truth ; the scholastic method is a sure safeguard against the becloud- 
ing of vital issues by superfluous rhetoric. But, we repeat, it makes 
stiff reading. The average reader today is not prepared to maintain 
the tense application of the mind which such a study demands. He 
likes to feel that he may with impunity miss the point in one para- 
graph because he will surely find it repeated, under another form, in 
the next; he likes the metaphysical tension to be relaxed from time 
to time with an anecdote or an illustration; above all he wants to 
be reassured that the philosophical and theological thought of the 
Middle Ages is not entirely out of touch with the problems of modern 
life. Fr Walter Farrell has appreciated this, and his Companion to the 
Summa is the result. . . . Originally composed as a series of lectures 
delivered in New York, these chapters are in effect a masterly presen- 
tation, in popular but accurate language, of the doctrine of St 
Thomas. And it is a presentation which will be read with ease and 
pleasure even by the most indolent of students, because Fr Farrell 
has spared no pains in his efforts to capture sustained attention... . 
The ingenuity of the author is fully appreciated only when one com- 
pares each of these chapters with the corresponding articles of the 
Summa. The comparison is doubly illuminating ; it shows equally the 
perennial freshness of Thomistic teaching, and the thoroughness with 
which Fr Farrell has understood it.” 

When these words were written the reviewer had before him a 
volume, corresponding to the I-IIae of the Summa, which deals with 
he ethical teaching of St Thomas and which, by reason of the more 
practical nature of its subject matter, constituted by no means the 
most difficult part of the author’s task; and the publishers are un- 
doubtedly wise when they recommend the general reader to study 
this and the succeeding volumes before tackling the more abstruse 
subjects which are covered by the first part of the Summa. But even 
now, when he is able to consider the work as a whole, the same re- 
viewer finds no reason for qualifying his earlier judgement. The 
proofs of the existence of God, the study of the divine attributes, of 
the Blessed Trinity, of angelic nature and life—these are indeed a 
severe test for the popularizer of theology; and the careful reader 
will not fail to observe here and there signs of that constant tension, 
which must exist in the mind of the trained theologian that Fr Farrell 
undoubtedly is, between the instinctive desire to be meticulously 
accurate and the self-imposed purpose of being generally and easily 
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understood. Throughout the four volumes, however, the author 
maintains a high standard of intelligibility, and if at times he delves 
less deeply into the metaphysical depths than does the master whom 
he so faithfully interprets, it is no doubt because he has learned from 
his experience of teaching that “‘non omnia possumus omnes’’. More- 
over, Fr. Farrell is never ‘‘mediaeval’’ ; he writes as one who under- 
stands, even if he shows little sympathy with, the vagaries of the 
modern mind. Finally, he is an American, and his writing brings 
with it a dose of the salt and breeziness of the Atlantic which may 
give English readers a shock. But it will be a refreshing one; if our 
own theological writers have a fault it is that they are too stuffy. 


[We are desired by the publishers to state that, since the number 
of sets they have been licensed to import is strictly limited, they are 
unable to sell volumes separately. ] 


G. D. S. 


The Guest Room Book. Assembled by F. J. Sheed. Pp. xv + 334. 
(Sheed & Ward. Price ros. 6d.) 


TuE only fault to be found with this guest room book is that the 
host may be too much inclined to keep it to himself; it is so very full 
of good things. For example, Mr Shepherd’s Murder in a Nunnery, 
which is reproduced in full and occupies the middle of the book, is 
quite the ideal detective novel for reading in bed; in spite of the 
tragedy that broods, the atmosphere of the convent remains always 
happy, soothing, quiet and even amusing. For those who want some- 
thing more short and snappy J. B. Morton sparkles from page to 
page throughout the book; Hilaire Belloc is in his gayest mood, and 
there is many a deep chuckle from G. K. Chesterton. Mgr Knox is 
represented by his fantastic study ‘““The Authorship of In Memoriam’, 
to be recommended, perhaps, for wakeful rather than sleepy readers. 
For those who are in the mood a more serious note is struck by such 
extracts as St Augustine’s account of the death of his mother, by 
some prose and verse contributions of Alfred Noyes, and others. But 
the prevailing mood is one of gaiety; as Mr Sheed, who is himself 
responsible for assembling these selections, puts it: “they represent 
the line the talk might have taken if all the authors had come to- 
gether in one house: the book has something of the rhythm of a 
conversation—one thing suggesting another, occasionally a topic 
holding the floor for a longer time, a certain amount of shooting off 
at a tangent, patches or flashes of seriousness, cheerfulness pre- 
dominant’’. Altogether a happy book, and a truly Catholic one. 
G. D. S. 
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Parnell to Pearse. By John J. Horgan. (Browne & Nolan. 155.) 


Mr. Horcan has been since his early manhood a leading citizen of 
Cork ; and this attractive volume of his recollections provides many 
sidelights from an unusual angle on numerous aspects of modern 
Irish history. Cork was Parnell’s constituency, and Mr. Horgan’s 
father was Parnell’s election agent and intimate friend. Mr Horgan 
thus grew up in close contact with the long parliamentary agitation 
which culminated in John Redmond’s skilful and devoted leadership 
before the First World War. He revives the story of the political agita- 
tion with much vividness ; but the chief interest of his book lies in its 
recollections of the various phases of the Irish renaissance—the 
literary movement, the Gaelic League, the industrial revival, and 
the formation of the Irish Volunteers in opposition to Carson’s Ulster 
Covenant—which all merged in the later triumphant uprising of 
Sinn Fein and the advent of a new regime. 

Among the chief factors which formed the new Ireland was the 
establishment of the National University in 1908, which set up con- 
stituent colleges in Dublin, Cork and Galway. Mr Horgan’s contem- 
poraries included a very gifted group of Irish Catholics, who were 
still excluded from adequate university education unless they con- 
sented to enter the strongly Protestant and anti-national atmosphere 
of Trinity College. Most of them graduated by passing the examina- 
tions of the old Royal University, after studying under the auspices 
of the Jesuits at their invaluable College in Dublin. In Cork Mr Horgan 
was one of the few students at the old Queen’s College, which was 
still frowned upon by the Catholic bishops as an undenominational 
college. Sir Bertram Windle, as a convert who had made a great 
reputation in Birmingham, was invited to accept the presidency of 
Queen’s College and came privately to explore the ground. Mr Horgan 
met him by accident, as a student, and they became friends, and 
later he married Windle’s daughter. Soon afterwards the National 
University was founded and Windle’s tireless devotion and great 
energy contributed immensely to its success. Mr Horgan’s picture of 
him is one of the most interesting features of his book, which gives 
many revealing glimpses of famous men—from his early memories 
of Parnell, and later of Redmond and Healy and William O’Brien, 
to his friendships with younger contemporaries. They include such 
a varied group as Patrick Pearse and Tom Kettle, Edward Martyn 
and Douglas Hyde, and those ill-starred quixotic figures, Roger 
Casement and Erskine Childers. 

D. G. 
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Le Bréviaire Expliqué. Par Dom Pius Parsch. Traduit par M. Grand- 
claudon. Pp. 317. (Casterman, Paris.) 


Tue name of Dom Pius Parsch is well established as the author of 
many very popular liturgical works on the Mass, and in the present 
book his purpose is to make the divine Office better known and 
appreciated. It is neither a study nor a detailed commentary on 
the breviary, but rather an introduction to its use with a view to 
demonstrating the spiritual value of the book. We are given some 
general idea about the various “‘hours’’, a detailed commentary on 
some selected psalms, hymns and antiphons, and a description of the 
Office proper to each of the great liturgical seasons. From this 
description it should be evident that the work is very well suited to 
lay people or to young ecclesiastics using a breviary for the first 
time. By having their attention called to such fine compositions as 
the responsary Aspiciens a longe or the hymn Aeterne rerum Conditor, 
they will learn to recite office with an eye to its many-sided beauty 
and force. 


E. J. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FACULTIES FOR USE AT SEA 


(THe CLercy Review, 1948, XXX, p. 388; 1934, VIII, p. 492) 


The Rev. R. More O’Ferrall writes : 

In an article about the Apostleship of the Sea in the December 
issue of THE CLERGY REvieEw, I mentioned the use of faculties at sea. 
I find that I have been misinformed, because Religious Superiors 
are not included among those Ordinaries from whom faculties may 
be obtained for use at sea. A decision of the Code Commission, 30 
July, 1934, makes it clear that canon 883, §1 does not include Re- 
ligious Superiors, notwithstanding the definition of “Ordinary” in 
canon 198, §1. (See THe CLERGY REviIEW, 1934, VIII, p. 492.) 
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